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Brookview, 
by Puritan 


Lady Brookview 
by, Puritan 


full-fashioned 


baby ge you're beautiful in Ban-Lon! 


Thi: one Valentine’s Day you'll both remember, for you can “gift” each other as you did in December 
with a Ban-Lon Brookview by Puritan. Here is a bit o’ “man-maid” styling that will remind you (and 
her) of the caress of Cashmere in a Bermuda breeze. Full-Fashioned in Ban-Lon, the Brookview is 
absorbent, will not pill or shrink. And, for a garment of this character you would never dream it could 
cost so little, is and Hers, at your favorite department store or men’s store t Brookview: 
$10.95—Sizes: S. L. Lady Brookview: $10.00—Sizes: 32-40-COLORS: Jockey Red, Canary, Caro- 
lina Blue, White, Beige, Light Grey and Black. 


Machine-washable in Woolite 


PURITAN 


PURITAN SPORTSWEAR CORPORATION, Altoona, Pa. * Sales Offices: Empire State Building, New York, N.Y. » Chicago, Il, Pittsburgh, P., Baltimore, Md., Buffslo, N.Y. 


PLAYBILL 


WHEN PLAYBOY FIRST opened its pages to 
a popularity poll in jazz, the editors of 
this magazine were a bit uncasy about 
the possible outcome. No one was sug- 
gesting that the way to pick the best jazz 
musicians of the year was to pass out 
allots to the million readers of a popu- 
lar men zine (the primary purpose 
of the poll is to create a greater interest 
1 jazz within the publication and it is 
n entertaining way of reporting on the 
current jazz scene), but the general level 
of the pLayuoy poll winners would ob- 
sly reflect upon the magazine. 
There were some strange sounds mas- 
querading as music on the national hit 
rock ‘n’ rollers, with more beat 
lent, were the current craze; an 
incredibly insipid dance band had the 
most popular musical show on television. 
What reason did we have for believing 
that our readers had taste superior to 
ity of Amar who seemed so 
enthralled with the mu: lly mediocre? 
O we of litle faith! From the fist 
few hundred ballots in the first poll, it 
was obyious that the pLaynoy reader ii 
a very special guy — hip, aware, sophisti- 
cated, discriminating, in the know. With 
plenty of room for personal preference, 
the overall results showed readers to be 
sharp in. matters of jazz as we already 
knew them to be in sports cars, food and 
drink, attire, and women. We want you 
to know what a very real pleasure it is 
putting together a magazine for readers 
who cast more yotes in a jazz poll lor 
J. J. Johnson and Gerry Mulligan than 
for any other musicians. You'll find the 
results of the second annual poll, along 
with a look at the year in jazz with Jazz 
Fditor Leonard Feather, on page 35 of 
this February issue. 
On the way to it, we wager your eye 
ill linger over this month's leading fea- 
ture, The Beat Mystique, in which writ 


SAFIRE 


ers Herbert Gold, Sam Boal and Noel 
Clad dip into the dcep-treeze of cools 
ville and come up with a penetrating 
and peppy tipledecker report on the 
neration. 

The Nude Jayne Mansfield presents 
the famous movie queen posed more re- 
yealingly than you've ever scen her be- 
Jusive portiolio of figure 
leave the cyes all bur 
ir sockets. No rest with 
-Up, either —a 
ap contest link- 


hanging from th 
Periscope Up for a 


J report on a pi 


SLESAR 


FONTAINE 


ing an exciting new submarine movie 
with pLayuoy’s popular Playmate: while 
this month's petite and piquant triple- 
pager is skidovely Cheryl Kubert 

iction for February is, by turns, ironic 
(Arthur C. Clarke's Let There Be Light), 
heart-warming (Bill Safire’s Thank You, 
Anna) and heart-chilling (Henry Slesar’s 
Examination Day). Versatile Slesar has 
previously appeared in pLaynoy with 
The Secret Formula and the antholo- 
gized “best shortshort story,” Victory 
Parade. 

Crack craftsmen have been assembled 
to provide entertaining and informative 
articles: Robert Fontaine, lauded author: 
of the Broadway hit, The Happy Time, 
tells us How to Win Games and Alienate 
People; Thomas Mario instructs us in 
the fine art of preparing that 
golden gourmandise, The Elegant Ome- 
let; Blake Rutherford has some tips on 
attire and accessories in Jacketry for 
Spring and Linksmanship Illustrate 
and John Sack, in Sic Semper Sikkim, 
weaves yet another enchanting impres- 
sion of a fascinating ficld . Alto- 
gether quite a treat for this month of 
valentines. 


Knowledgeable people buy Imperial 


-and they buy it by the case 


Whiskey by 
Hiram Walker 


BLENDED WHISKEY -86 PROOF 
30% STRAIGHT WHISKEY 
6 YEARS OR MORE OLD 
70% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS 
HIRAM WALKER & SONS INC 
PEORIA, ILUINOIS. 
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PIOUS PORNOGRAPHERS 


Bravo! The Pious Pornographers is 
long overdue and warmly welcome. 
Williams’ table-turning in the verbal 


lesson on male anatomy will undoubted- 
ly draw heayy fire from many of the 
Janusfaced females who blandly quote 
the Ladies’ Home Journal as gospel. 
Stephen FE. Thomas 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


“Well, really!” I said to myself as I 
began The Pious Pornographers—but the 
sober expression changed to # grin, then 
a giggle, and finally the loudest guffaws 
my ladylike frame allows. Roses to Mr. 
Williams for his penetrating examin 
tion of the “sacred ground,” for his 
courage (a fordble commentary to say 
the least) and particularly for a thor 
oughly enjoyable and remarkably witty 
bit of reading! 


Mrs, Kay Brown, 
Park Forest, Ilinois 


Ivor Williams is a genius! 
Marjorie Bosworth 
Los Angeles, California 


Many thanks to your magazine for 
having the guts to print Ivor Williams’ 
article, The Pious Pornographers. I'm 
certain that I'm not the only female who 
is disgusted with the “ladies home jun- 
ty to read 
to any women’s 
nt enteriainment, 
ales 


magazine because 1 w: 

not morbid old wives’ 
Beverley Farmer 
Van Nuys, California 


Here in Fort Wayne, we were unable 
to obtain Ivor Williams’ study of The 
Pious Pornographers except by subscrip- 
tion or by scouting the newsstands of 
Chicago and Huntington, Indiana. Fort 
Wayne's Prosecuting Attorney has set 
himself up as a censor liberum, ruling 
that any publication that teats human 
sexuality with the wit it deserves shall be 
sold only through such subterfuge. If we 
in Fort Wayne desire communiqués on 


the war of the sexes, and reports on the 
even more interesting armistices, we 
must be satisfied with either those gyne 
cologic transcripts furnished by the 
women’s magazines (so well abstracted 
by Mr. Williams), or we must content 
ourselves with magazines of the  sin- 
suffer-and-repent school. 

Allen K. Lang 

Fort Wayne, Indiana 


I would like to pat Ivor Williams on 
the back for his article The Pious Por- 
nographers. I laughed myself silly, but 
every word of it was the truth. 
Mrs. Charles Strudwick 
Dillon, Montana 


My loathsome case of acute interroga- 
tory anteflexion was transformed into 
erotic exclamatory gratification upon 
reading Ivor Williams’ The Pious Por- 
nographers. 
M. H. Stonham, Jr. 
Los Angeles, C 


Bravo! Hooray for Ivor Will 
have never read anything whi 
what I've always wanted to say, so much 
better than I could ever say it. 

Dan DeBult 
Ithaca, New York 


AIRBORNE RABBI‘ 
The men of Carrier Airborne Early 


Warning Squadron Eleven Detachment 


a, are presently aboard the U 
Hancock in the Far East. Throughout 
these many months at azine 
has served as a mainstay of mor: 
VAW-I1 Det. “I” has come to feel a 
close stssociation with your magazine; so 
much so, that they have chosen to me- 


ea your ma 


pLaveoy. 
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For your AFTER SIX pleasure the 
new slim-line “imperial’’ with a new 
dimension in elegance and superior 
comfort. Pure worsted, Bemberg lined 
-so light in weight, so luxurious in 
appearance. “Natural” styling all the 
way~flap pockets, center vent... $65. 


(Others $45 to $125. Slightly higher 
for West ond Coneda.) 


Write for free Dress Chart ond Bookle! by 
Bert Bochorach, avtharily on mon's Fashions. 
AFTER SIXFORMALS + PHILA. 3, PA 
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+-when JBL solved the stereo problem 
{ 


- 


THE RANGER-PARAGON 

They knew the JBL solution to stereophonic sound reproduction 

would be right... worth waiting for. It would be original, different, 

the final word. Developed as @ precision instrument for monitoring stereo 
recordings and sound tracks. the JBL Ranger Paragon exceeds 

everyone's expectations. Sound from two magnificent speaker systems is 
acoustically fused by 2 new achievement of JBL research —radiant dispersion. 
Call your audio dealer and ask when he is scheduling demonstrations. 


JBL means JAMES B. LANSING SOUND, INC. 
3249 casitas avenue, loa angeles 39, california 


in the winnerd cirele again 

For the second year in a row, GERRY MULLIGAN, CHET BAKER, BUD 
SHANK, and BOB BROOKMEYER have won the acclaim of PLAYBOY 
MAGAZINE readers by virtue of their positions in the 1958 PLAYBOY 
ALL STARS JAZZ POLL. 


Here are four exciting new 12° high fidelity long playing albums 


Quartet: that clearly demonstrate why these important artists have achieved 
Russ Freeman Chet Baker 


Pacific Jazz. 1232 this coveted status. All four of these albums are now available at 
PU-1232 CHET BAKER your WORLD PACIFIC record dealer. We invite you to consider their 
QUARTET. addition to your personal collection. 


Gerd ere oag ons 
2s 


Mulligan PV 


BUD SHANK QUARTET 
PACIFIC JAZZ 1230 


PJ-1228 GERRY MULLIGAN PJ-1233 BOB BROOKMEYER QUIN- PJ-1230 BUO SHANK QUARTET. 
QUARTET. TET. Featuring Jimmy Giuffre and Featuring Claude Williamson. 
Jim Hall. 


on WORLD-PACIFIC o£ course 


at better record shops and music stores throughout the world 


morialize the eLayBoy rabbit on their 
detachment insignia and patch as a 
token of their esteem. We look forward 
to enjoying more of your outstanding 
publication. 


VAW-IL Det. India 
c/o F.P.O, 
San Francisco, California 


SACK 
Whatever happened to John 
Walt Blomqui: 
Lakeland, Flo 
When last heard from, he was in § 
kim —and his report on that fascinating 
place appears in this issue, Walt. 


ck? 


FICTION DEPARTMENT 

As a writer-director-producer of more 
than 20 years in the unglamorized field 
of industrial, documentary, educational 
and public relations film production, I 
was more than pleased to see our humble 
profession finally spotlighted in Stewart 
Pierce Brown's amusing story, The But- 
tondown Boys in the Frozen North. The 
guy has obyiously been around our kind 
Of picture business to a considerable de 
gree, and in analyzing some of his charac 
ters, I wouldn't be surprised to learn 
that I have worked with some of the 
same people. 


Lion Miller 
Lemoyne, Pennsylvania 


Charles Beaumont's story, The Deadly 
Will to Win, is the greatest. Hope we 
see more of him in the future. 
Bruce E. Malch 
Oceanside, California 


I have just finished rereading Robert 
Bloch’s story, The Cure, and sincerely 
think it is the best you have come up 
with yet! 


Ted Steiner 
Culver City, ¢ 


lifornia 


MARLENE 
Miss November is, in my opinion, the 
most outstanding Playmate ever offered 
by your tremendous magazine. 1 have 
been a faithful reader of PLayboy over 
the past four years and to me she best 
exemplifies “the girl next door.” 
Ist Sgt. W. B. Hayden 
Camp Lejeune, North Carolina 


Miss November was tremendous — the 
best thing in @ long, long time, and cer- 
tainly the best this year. 1 would enthu- 
siastically recommend that you bring her 
back for another appearance very 
shortly. 


Gene Adams 
Golden, Colorado 


I'm in love with Marlene —or could 
be, I'm sure, if I knew her better. She 
certainly is a refreshing change from 
the over-stufied Playmates of the 
Tommy Clinton 
New York, New York 


of these superb 


High-Fidelity 


12” COLUMBIA &) RECORDS 


if you join the Columbia @ Record Club now-and agree to 


purchase 4 selections during the coming 12 months 


 “APPASSIONATA" Semats 


s 


JOHNNY MATHIS REX HARRISON 
JULIE ANDREWS 
LADY. 
ba 
Broecway 
‘Cant 
4 


27) 


Definitive performances 
of three best-loved 
Beethoven sonatas 


Two delightful and ro- 
mantic ballet scores by 
Offenbach and Chopin 


OUGINAL DUCHIN RECORDINGS I 


Duchin plays The Man 1 
Love, April Showers, Am 
1 Blue?, Brazil—11 more 


7 exciting new jazz Im- 
Provisations by two 
Breat_modern combos 


Johnny Mathis sings 12 
favorites — Day In Day 
‘Out, Old Black Magic, etc. 


‘Suave arrangements of 
Embraceable You, Some- 
body Loves Me—12 more 


Tenderly, Deep Purple, 
Soon, Laura, September 
In The Rain, 7 others 


‘AMBASSADOR SATCH 


Erroll Garner plays Car- 
avan, No Greater Love, 
Memories of You, etc: 


Complete score! 1 Could 
Have Danced All Night, 
The Rain In Spain, etc. 


= Andre 


FREBIRB SUITE 
-Al Nostelanetz ous TCHAIKOVSKY: ie 
ARNSTIONS ROMEO AHD JOLIET 


LEDNARB BERNSTEIN 
WEW YORK PHILNARMONIC 


‘Stunning hifi, perform. 
ances of the "Firebird! 
and “Romeo and Juliet" 


‘Armstrong and his Alle 
Stars. 10 numbers from 
triumphant tour abroad 


‘The Moon of Manakoora, 
Lotus Land, Poincisna, 
Jamaican Rhumba, etc. 


Doris Day sings The Song 
1s You, But Not For Me, 
‘Autumn Leaves—9 more 


Emperor Waltz .Blue Dan- 
‘ube, Vienna Life, Gypsy 
Baron Overture~2 more 


ADVENTURES 
OF THE HEART 


12 Sinatra favorites — 
Mad About You, 
Me, Nevertheless, etc. 


[evant rus cexsinwn 


Timely) | |Oklahoma! 
far: R.A WE, PAE Nelson Eddy 
Chae ST: SCALES Complete Score 


DEBUSSY. CUM OE LIME 
rey 


Rodgers & Hammer- 
stein's fatystous hit, with 


scan eee’) 
pr ananca  PARS 
> 


3 Gershwin works—Con- 
certo in F, Rhapsody in 
Blue, American in Paris 


‘A romantic musical tour 
—ormandy and The Phil- 


Love 
adelphia Orchestra 


1504 SHORT, MURCIA STE 
camer wo. sineyonr race 
RAO SLA SIRDADE FOR STRNCS 


SUDDENLY 
3 


[THE KING OF SWING) 


WALTER 


Nelson Eddy as Curly. 
(31-38 Jaze Concert No. 2 NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC 


12 inimitable Elgart 
arrangements — ideal 
for listening or dancing 


Eight of the best-loved 
melodies of all time — 
magnificently performed 


fr You receive, at once, any 3 of these records— FREE. 
One is your gift for’joining, and the other two are 
your Bonus records “in advance” 


After you have purchased only four records, you re- 
ceive a 12” Columbia ¢ Bonus record of your choice 
FREE for every two additional selections you purchase 
from the Club 


You enroll in any one of the four Club Divisions: 
Classical; Jazz; Listening and Dancing; Broadway, 
Movies, Television and Musical Comedies 


fr Every month you receive, FREE, a new issue of the 
Columbia &) Record Club Magazine — which describes 
all forthcoming selections 


‘You may accept or reject the 
sion, take records from other Di 
Fecords In any particular month 
Your only membership obligation Is to buy four selec- 

‘YT Tone Tram the more’ than 100 to be offered in the 
goming 12 months. You may cancel membership any 
time thereafter 

fy The records you want are mailed and billed to you 
at only $3.98 (original cast Musical Shows somewhat 
higher), plus small mailing charge 

yr You must be delighted with membership or you may 
cancel it by returning the free records within 10 days 


COLUMBIA @ RECORD CLUB 
TERRE HAUTE, INDIANA 


* 


bas 


or take NO 


selection for your Divl- 
Non oF tak 


‘America’s favorite quar- 
tet sings Love Walked 
In and 11 others 


r-——-[FREE— ANY 3—MAIL ENTIRE COUPON NOW k 


BRAHMS: 

‘Gworks: Symphony No.3, 
Academic Festival Over- 
ture, 4 Hungarian Dances 


The complete score of 
Lehar's operetta—Vilia, 
Maxim's, Women, etc. 


Benny Goodman and his 
Original Orchestra, Trio 
and Quartet. 11 numbers 


onal 


CIRCLE 3 NUMBERS BELOW: J 
1. Eddy Duchin Stery 


COLUMBIA (@ RECORD CLUB, Dept. 490 I 
2, Beethoven: 3 piano sonctas H 
1 


TERRE HAUTE, INDIANA 


Please send me as my FREE gift the 3 records whose 
numbers I have circled at the right —and enroll me In 
the following Division of the Club: 


(eheck one box only) 
1D Clossicot 1D Listening ond Dancing 0 Jom 
1 Broadway, Movies, Television ond Musical Comedies 


agree to purchase four selections from the more than 
100 to be offered during the coming 12 months .. . at 
regular list price, plus small mailing charge. For every 
two additional selections I accept, I am to receive a 12 
Columbia @ Bonus record of my choice FREE. 


Mome.s+-02-0 
(Please Print) 


Addtess. 00 


Coravon"") 
5, Les Sylphides 

5. Eosy To Remember—Lubolf Choir 
6. My Fair Lody—Orig. Broadwey Cost 
7. Brubeck and Joy & Kai 

8. Gershwin Hits—Percy Foith 

9. Sinctro—Adventures of the Heort 
10. Ambossador Saich 
11. Firebird; Romeo and Juliet 
12, Doy By Doy—Doris Day 
13, Jchonn Strovss—Waltzes 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
14, lure of the Tropicr—Kostelonet 
! 
! 
1 
| 
1 
! 
! 
4 


15. Ports Of Coll 
16. Okiohomal 


Levant Ploys Gershwin 

The Elgort Touch 
19. The Great Melodies of Tchaikovsky 
20. Suddenly It's the Mi-Le’s 

21. King of Swing—Benny Goodmon 
22. Brohms: Symphony Ho. 3 

Deoler’s Address. 85-2 23. The Merry Widow 

© Columbia Records Sales Corp. 24. Wonderful, Wonderful—tathis 


CANADA: Prices stightiy Moher, address 11-13 Soho St. 1 
if you wish to have this membership credited to, 
Iished, Columbia Records dealer, “authorized to accept 
Subseripiions, please fll tn the following Information: 


Dealer's Nome..-eeeeee 


PLAYBOY 


There's always a Playboy! 
“If you’re 
invisible, Merlin 
—how come we 


know you're here? 


§“L thought I was invisible, 
Lancelot” said Merlin. “And get your 
hands off Guinevere, before Arthur 
gets an anonymous letter.” 

{‘Let’s say we sensed your 
presence, Merlin,” said Lancelot. “V'll 
make a deal with you. If I show you 
how tomake surenobody knows you're 
around, will you promise to keep 
quiet? One blabbermouthed magi 
around King Arthur could louse up 
things for me and Guinevere, Platonic 
though our relationship is.” 

] “Here’s the secret, Merlin—in 
this magic green squeeze hottle.* A 
squish or two here and there before 
you pu on your invisibility-robe, and 
you'll never give yourself away.” 

{{ “Thanks, Lancelot,” said Merlin. 
“Now I’m safe. You two can go back 
to your philosophy.” 


*the magic green bottle, 
of course, was Mennen 
Spray Deodorant. Ends 
body odor. Checks 
perspiration. Real he-man 


ke 


“eee 1 aroma. Wizards use it 
i 2S 2 
manoeant | why not you: 
ee | 


spray deodorant for men 


the deodorant more men use than any other 


Marlene appears under the wrong 
heading. She should have appeared in 
the section on gourmet dishes; no fancy 
sauces or dressing to be added — just 
serve as ist Delicious! 
S. B. Kramer 
Sunnyvale, California 


Might as well put your photographers 
out to pasture. They hit their peak with 
Miss November. 

Fritz Schmidt 
Wheeling, West Vir 


LOREN VS. MANSFIELD 

In your entertaining feature on the 
feud between Jayne Mansfield and 
Sophia Loren, you report on the Rom: 
hoff party given for Sophia at which 
Jayne unexpectedly “inhaled herself” 


out of her dress. You mention that news 
photographers were present, but that 
photos of the mammiferous moment 
were killed. Not all of them—see at 
tached. Is this photo worth a Lifetime 
Subscription to rLavnoy? 

D. Krueger 

West Allis, Wisconsin 

WM is. And for a still more revealing 

look at the remarkable Mansfield anato- 
my, readers may turn to the full-color 
feature in this issue. 


T. S. ELIOT AND PLAYBOY 

Almost all of us here at Utah State U. 
read PLAyBoy—students and faculty. The 
dorms boast quite a large collection of 
Playmates. 1 myself have found occa- 
sional references to some ol the cartoons 
and articles helpful as illustrations in 
my lectures; it's the best way I know to 
inject a lite life into a study of Shelley 
or T_S. Eliot. The “digressions" usually 
turn out to be superior to the lectures, 
but the students are happy, so we digress 
right along. I have often regretted that 
some of the ancient and crusty professors 


I studied uncer the Forties were un 
able (or unwilling) to use similar illus 
trative material. 


John M. Patrick 
Logan, Uta 


CORRIDA 
I will go along with the assertion 
that Barnaby Conrad is “prolific,” but 
Tm damned if he is authoritative. Ie 
would be pleasant to pick up a ma 
without one of his tiresome culogies to 
some broken-down bullfighter. Outside 
of the San Francisco gossip columns, 
Conrad has no reputation as a matador, 
although a walk through his bar in San 
Francisco would give you the idea that 
he ranks next to Joselito, Bullfighting 
is a sport all right, regardless of what 
Conrad writes, and the sport is all on 
the matador's side. Bullfighters fight 
for « buck, just exactly like Ray Robin: 
son does; never mind all that crap about 
“wragic dance of death.” Do matadors 
have bad days? Not according to Gon 
rid. “They are always majestic, tragic, 
magnificent. Maybe so, but Ive seen 
some of his favorite hoys turn away from 
the bulls and run like hell. 
Ralph H. Baxter, Jr. 
San Francisco, California 


The picture of that poor bleeding 
dumb creature on page 54 is just too 
much. I've had it! Subscribe? Are you 
kidding? 

Mel Kling 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


I have faithfully read rravnoy since 
its advent, and your November issue 
reached a new high in 1 ation. Of 

i interest. was Barnaby Gon 
's article. I found his descriptions 
worthy of the greatest in the history of 
this storied sport. The very best thing 
about the feature, however, was Mike 
Shea's remarkable photography of that 
aftemoon when the wounded El Callao 
nd tail by the 


Mike Juba 
Baltimore, Maryland 


The item I enjoyed most in your No 
yember issue was Gorrida, by Barnaby 
Conrad. It was exceedingly well written, 
I had the privilege of seeing El Callao 
perform in the bull ring in Mexico City 
while I was vacationing there in 1955, 
After reading Conrad's story of hi 
rent exploits, I only wish I could see 
him perform now. I hope to see more 
articles on tauromachy in your fine 
magazine. 


cur- 


John F. Herrera 
San Francisco, California 


“We're looking 
for people who 
like to draw” 


By ALBERT DORNE 
Famous Magazine Illustrator 


‘0 you like to draw or paint? If 
you do — America’s 12 Most 
Famous Artists arc looking for you. 
We'd like to help you find out if 
you have talent worth developing. 
Here's why we make this offer. 
About ten years ago, my colleagues 
and I realized that too many people 
were missing wonderful careers in 
art . . . either because they hesitated 
to think they had talent . . . or be- 
cause they couldn't get top-notch 
professional art training without 
leaving home or giving up their jobs. 


A Flan to Help Others 


We decided to do something about 
this. First, we pooled the rich, 
practical experience, the profes- 
sional know-how; and the precious 
trade secrets that helped us reach 
the top. Then — illustrating this 
knowledge with over 5,000 special 
drawings and paintings — we created 
a complete course of art training 
that folks all over the country could 
take right in their own homes and in 
their spare time. 


Our training has helped thou- 
sands of men and women win the 
creative satisfactions and the cash 
rewards of part-time or full-time art 
careers. Here are just a few: 


Don Smith lives in New Orleans. 
‘Three ycars ago Don knew nothing 
about art — even doubted he had 
talent. Today, he is an illustrator 
with a leading advertising agency — 
and has a future as big as he wants 
to make it. 


Helps Design New Cars 


Halfway through our training, Don 
Golemba of Detroit landed a job 
in the styling department of a ma- 
jor automobile company. Now he 
helps design new car models. 


Harrict Kuzniewski was bored 
with an “ordinary” job when she 
sent for our talent test. Soon after 
she began our training, she was 
offered a job as a fashion artist. A 
year later, she became assistant art 
director of a big buying office. 

John Whitaker of Memphis was 
an airline clerk when he began 
studying with us. Recently, a huge 
syndicate signed him to do a daily 
comic strip. 


Earns Seven Times as Much 
Eric Ericson of Minneapolis was a 
clerk when he enrolled with us. 
Now, he heads an advertising art 
studio business and carns seven 
times his former salary. 

Having taken our training, busy 
New York mother, Elizabeth Mer- 
riss, now adds to her family’s income 
by designing greeting cards and ik 
lustrating children’s books. 


Cowboy Starts Art Business 
Donald Kern —a Montana cowboy 
—studied with us. Now he paints 
portraits, sclls them for $250 each. 
And he gets all the business he can 
handle. 

Gertrude Vander Poel had never 
drawn a thing until she started 
studying with us. Now a swank New 
York gallery exhibits her paintings 
for sale. 

Free Art Talent Test 

How about you? Wouldn't you 
like to find out if you have talent 
worth training for a full-time or 
part-time art carcer? Simply send 
for our revealing 12-page talent test. 
Thousands paid $1 for this test, but 
we'll send it to you free. If you 
show promise, you'll be cligible for 
at-home training under the pro- 
gram we direct. No obligation. Mail 
the coupon today. 


America’s 12 Most Famous Artists 


ALBERT DORNE 


AL PARKER 


a 


FRED LUDEXENS 


DONG KINGMAN AUSTIN BRIGOS 
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FAMOUS ARTISTS SCHOOLS 
Studio 517, Westport, Conn. 


Send me, without obligation, your Famous Artists 
Talent Test. 
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Where there’s a Man... 


The cigarette designed for men that women like 


there’ s a Marlboro 


-with a filter that delivers a smoke 
of surprising mildness 


The Marlboro Filter. Cellu- YOU GET A LOT TO LIKE... FILTER, FLAVOR, FLIP-TOP BOX 

lose acetate is the modern 

effective filter material (From o prized recipe of the world’s great toboccos) 

for cigarettes. ‘This unre- 

touched photo shows the 

cellulose acetate in just one b 

Marlboro exclusive Sturdiest box of all— 


Selectrate Filter. with exclusive self-starter 


PLAYBOY 


rom 2 recent issue of Punch, we note 
handy-dandy bit of scientific compres- 
sion under the heading Spaceupplement: 
The Busy Man's Guide to Everywhere 
Else, and hereby pass on some highlights 
to Busy Men who may have missed it 

“What Is Space? Space is what every- 
thing else is in, It is all over the place. 
If it were not, there would be nowhere 
to put things. More simply, if Space did 
not exist everything would be all jammed 
up together in a great big lump. History 
Space is very old. It is cither shrinking 
or expanding, according to how you look 
it, and cither coming or going by the 
same token .. . Its famous battles have 
been described by Wells, Verne, etc. — 
but not. so far, by Churchill. fs Space 
Necessary? Yes. Geography. It is in effect 
a large body of room entirely surrounded 
by itself, and containing worlds. Prin- 
exports are meteorites, radio waves, 
manna, and It, Apart from the occa- 
jonal expedition by monkeys, dogs and 
imice, little serious exploration has been 
done, and several people on Earth have 
said they wouldn't go there . . . Geo: 
graphically speaking, Space is diflerent 
from practically anywhere clse you can 
think of. Flora and Fauna. These occur 
mostly on Earth, a football-shaped place 
somewhere near the bottom lefthand 
corner of Space, and include women and 
mushrooms, There are no women on 
Mars—and precious lew on Neptune, 
where the atmosphere is full of methane 
and ammonia. On Saturn there are 1 
people shaped like bats. Their heads 
light up. Nobody knows their names. 
They pick their teeth. Conclustan. So 
much, then, for Space.” 


We Ict ourselves out of the office 
into Chicago's Gaslight Club the other 
night to preview that keydub’s new 
Speakeasy Room, cntrance to which is 
obtained through a bona fide telephone 
booth. We gave the password (‘Joe sent 


nd 


AFTER HOURS 


us") and were admitted to 
world of hidden beerdrawing equip- 
ment, bespangled waitresses and. runky- 
chunk jazz being ladled out by a long 
neck banjo, a medium-necked larinetist 
and a short-necked piano player who 
stood up while ragging. We were told 
that the place was raided every hour on 
the hour, and it was. Our Scotch came 
in white crockery cups and we lit our 
filter tips with book matches labeled 
“North Rush Sureet Tax Payers Protec- 
tive League.” Then we patted a waitress 
fon the bottom, said this was really the 
bee's knees and walked back out through 
the phone booth 


A buddy of 
bathed. in 
tion of world events, has decided to get 
out his own LP titled Music for World 
War IH. Two of the tunes are firmed up 
as ol this writing: 1 Remember New 
York and Where Weve You When the 
Fall-Out Fell? 


ours, a grizly fellow 


Uistesse over the deteriora 


Funny marquee combinations will be 
with us as long as the double feature 
endures. Some recent, and choice, cou- 
plings: Love m the Afternoon ant An 
Affair to Remember; The Golden Virgin 
and Something of Value; This Gould Be 
the Night und Friendly Persuasion; I 
Happened in the Park and Oh Men! Oh 
Women! 


BOOKS 


Our fivefoot shelf of jazz tomes 
sprouted four more inches this month: 
The Jorr Mokers (Rinchart, $4.95) com- 
prises 21 lengthy portraits of catalytic 
jazz giants ranging from Jelly Roll 
Morton and Baby Dodds to Dizzy Gil- 
lespie and Benny Goodman. Co-editors 
Nat Shapiro and Nat Hentoff share in 


the writing, as do the knowledgeable 
likes of Orrin Keepnews, John S. Wil- 
son, Charles Edward Smith and our own 
Leonard Feather. (The Fe 
Duke Ellington is an expansion of a 
feature that appeared in the November 
"57 rLavwoy.) In the cases of men about 
whom almost everything has already 
been documented, one fecls that the 
writers had to strain to find a new ap 
proach, but several of the chapters, 
notably Hentoll’s study of Lester You 
and the sensitive Keepnews tributes 
Tatum and Bird, come off just fine 
Leonard Feather has the field to hin 
self in The Book of Jazz (Horizon, Si 
a text entirely different in approach from 
his Encyclopedia and Yearbook. Alter a 
series of interviews with some of ja7z- 
dom's venerables (in which he proves 
that jazz was not born in New Orleans), 
and a unique chapter that details the 
history of Jim Crow in jazz, Feather 
serves up a round of chapters tided The 
Piano, The Trumpet, The Tenor Saxo 
phone, etc, which deal succinctly with 
cach instrument's big men and major 
developments. For many, though, the 
most intriguing chapter will be The 
Inatomy of Lnprovisation, which puts 
15 jazzmien under the microscope for the 
first time, printing the notes of solos and 
analyzing in detail just what makes 
Benny run—and Lester, and ‘Teddy, 
and a dozen more — and why they hit us 
in our emotional solar plexus. The final 
chapter, Jazz in 1984, has 10 men (Duke, 
Satchmo, John Lewis, Giuffre, Gillespic, 
Woody Herman, etc) gazing into 10 
crystal balls. 


ther piece on 


The hip, hilarious series of Shepherd 
Mead essitys on succeeding with women 
without really trying, which first saw the 
light of day in rravuoy, have been 
attractively gathered together in book 
form (How to Succeed with Women Without 
Really Trying, Ballantine, $2.95), together 
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George Lewis and Turk Murphy 
Red Allen with Jack Teagarden and Kid Ory 
Ella Fitzgerald and Billle Holiday 

Teddy Wilson, Trio, Gerry Mulligan Quartet 
with Bob Brookmeyer 

Toshiko-Leon Sash 

Eddie Costa Trio with Rolf Kuhn and Dick 
Jobnson-Mat Mathews, Don Elliott 

Gigi Gryce-Donald Byrd Jazzy Laboratory 
— Cecil Taylor Quartet 

Oscar Peterson Trio with Sonny Stitt, Roy 
Eldridge and Jo Jones 

Coleman Hawkins, Roy Eldridge, Pete 
Brown, Jo Jones Ali Stars 

Ruby Braff Octet with Pee Wee Russell- 
Bobby Henderson 

Dizzy Gillespie 

Count Basie with Lester Young, Jo Jones, 
Jimmy Rushing, Ulinols Jacquet, Roy 
Eldridge 

Dizzy Gillespie with Mary Lou Williams — 
Count Basie with Joe Willlams 

Gospel Singing at Newport with The Back 
Home Choir and The Drinkard Singers 


with the knowing illustrations by Glande 
which were also first published in these 
pages. rtaynoy readers will remember 
such chapters as “How to Select the First 
Wile,” “How to Select the Second Wife,” 
"The Dream House and How to Avoid 
It,” “Conceiving Can Be Fun,” etc. The 
book is a slick job of rendering perma- 
nent for the male’s private library this 
dastard’s guide to the birds and bees. 


“Freedom from fashion is equaled by 
freedom in sex; the pregnant girl could 
claim that Zeus had seduced her on a 
mountainside when her partner might 
have been x youthful shepherd — and 
what would have been a bastard in other 
circumstances became the son of a god 
in ancient Greece. Naked boys and girls 
run races and tike part in outdoor sports 
together: and the healthy physique and 
well-developed limbs of the Greek girls, 
as well as their exiguous garments, bear 
a striking resemblance to those of the 
girls of the 20th Century.” So says Madge 
Garland, by way of opening her book, 
The Changing Face of Beauty (Isarrows, $10), 
a posh panorama of fickle fashions in 
feminine fetchingness that boasts more 
than 400 pix, spans 4000 years — from 
the bare-breasted belles of nt Minox 
to our own occasionally bare-breasted 
Ekberg and Monroc. A handsome, com 
prehensive, entertaining, good-lor brows: 

ng book on an ever-fascinating subject 
Paradoxically, it is a comely behind, not 
a face, that is most prominent on Face’s 
dust jacket. 


‘The idea for John Brooks’ The Man Who 
Broke Things (Harper, $3.95) just might 
have been suggested by the fairly recent 
Wollson ys. Montgomery Ward proxy 
+ und there are few themes more 
fascinating than the behind-the-scene 
skulduggery, back-knifing and stock ma- 
nipulations capable of m. or un 
making fabulous fortunes ove 
“Man” in the novel's title is i 
heeled heel, « Wall Street overlord whose 
hobby is picking up ailing companies at 
bargain prices, syphoning off the cash in 
the treasury in the form of unwarranted 
dividends, then dumping the near-to- 
death firms like empty wine bottles. A 
bitter proxy battle for the contol of an 
olc-line mail order chain is carried 10 a 
Giumphant finish by the robber baron, 
but in the swirl of ticker tape and Bromo 
Selwers he loses his daughter, his mis. 
tress and the respect of a bright young 
guy he has betrayed. The writing is 
fresh and incisive, though the story con- 
tinuity is disrupted occasionally by an 
annoying: series of flashbacks. And the 
moral is far from new. What is a man 
profited, if he shall gain the whole 
world, and lose his own soul? Well, for 
one thing, he doesn't have to face that 
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ggering stack of unpitid bills, For a 
vivid picture of what's behind the fi 


nancial page headlines, this one’s a gem 


RECORDS 


The pic on the liner of The Poll Winners 
(Contemporary 3545) shows Ray Brown, 
Barney Kessel and Shelly Manne grin- 
ning their heads off. Reason: the three 
were winners in the 1956-57 PLaynoy, 
Down Beat and Mevonome polls. (Else- 
where in this issue, you'll see they did 
it in this time around as far as 
PLAYBOY's 1¢aders are concerned.) Pyro- 
technics are gratifyingly absent in this 
dise; the guitar, bass and drums make 
delightful and invicite music (intricate 
but not that overdone musical embroi- 
dery which is too often supposed to be 
the hallmark of modern jazz) and great 
charm and good taste characterize th 
playing on every band, Listen to Kessel's 
Minor Mood as this wio renders it, or 
Ellington's Satin Doll, and you'll realize 
youre in the presence of maestri_ who 
Jove their work. 


Like the film, the sound track of Pol 
Joey (Capitol W912) is the sole property 
of Frank Sinatra, even though the cellu- 
loid voices of Kim Novak and Rita Hay. 
worth wail wobbly now and then. (Actu 
ally, though Rita has been prominent it 
movie musical comedy for some years, she 
has sung with her own voice in only one 
picture—a vintage bullfight epic with 
Ty Power titled Blood and Sand. On 
that occasion it was discovered that Miss 
Hayworth cannot y a tune in a 
bucket and her yoe, i 
been dubbed in by ever since 
We don't know whether Kim's chords 
were used on Jacy or not—the record 
label cleverly avoids the issue by credit 
ing the vocal chores to the personalities 
in the play [Jocy, Vera, Linda] instead 
of to the singers.) Frank has rarely 
sounded better than he does on the 
tunes added to the movie from other 
Rodgers and Hart shows (There's a 
Small Hotel from On Your Toes, The 
Lady Is a Tramp from Babes in Arms, 
1 Didn't Know What Time It Was from 
Too Many Girls). Vhe censors snipped 
some of the most charming lines from 
Bewitched, sung once by Frank 
again by “R 
wouldn't sleep, until [could sleep wher 
1 shouldn't sleep”), but uh 
blue bit in the song (“He's 
1 love it, because the laugh 
probably because they didn't understand 
it. One of the dandiest ditties of the 
Broadway show, Den of Iniquity, was 
lopped entirely from the screen score, 
and even though Nelson Riddle’s movie 
orchestrations are honey-sweet on the 


missed one 
a laugh, but 
on me”), 


the Highest 


Standard 
in High Fidelity 
Recordings... 


You Mave Yo HEAm FT To BELIEVE Ir! 


AUDIO 
FIDELITY 


TOTAL 
FREQUENCY 
RANGE 
RECORDINGS 


more vibrantly 
than ever before. Here, for 
the first time, is Lionel, the man, 
in his full maturity Killfully, 
fully 
and then creatively 
reconstructing the 
melodie theme 
offering an 
emotional gamet 
iging from the ‘tei 
soft, moody, intellectua 
reading of Stardust to 
the wild spontaneous 
mbustion of 
Tracking Problem 
-+-yel, never once, 
departing from the ini- 
tial basic premise! Lio 
at the drums . the 
+ «at the vibes... 
ptured at their 
tone and sound 
t, the true “Hamp”! 


AFLP 1849 $5.95 


Write for Free Catalog Dept. P-2 


AUDIO FIDELITY, INC. 
770 Eleventh Ave., New York 19,N.Y. 


MINSTREL TIME WITH THE 
phenomenal BUKES OF 
DIXIELAND 
A carefully culled collection 

of the best in minstrel 


history, leading off with 
an exciting ‘foot-stomping” 


rendition of Dixie. 

Plenty of banjos, trombones, 
trumpets and Um-pah-pah 
add up to some real 


Also 


exciting listening! 
includes L h. L 
Alabamy bound, 
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ballads, they fail to capture much of the 
happy, honky spirit that made numbers 
like That Tenvific Rainbow and What 
Do t Gare for a Dame? so much fan on 
the boards . . . Skyrocketing Johnny 
Mathis has delivered his third LB, cozily 
tided Worm (Columbia Gl. 1078). We 
miss the up-tempo tidbits that added 
such excitement to Johnny's first two 
albums, but this one more than makes 
up for that with a very even dozen beau 
Uilul ballads, beautifully executed by the 
most exciting new voice to enter on the 
pop scene in the past decade, 


's Newport Jorx Festivel has 
ed on 14, count ‘em, LPs—a 
heady nineodd hours of genei 
pressive liste The styles 
the way from e 
Lewis) to the 
lor, Eddie 
Ella Fitzgerald back to back with Billie 
Holiday, hardly a kind trick to pull on 
the presencday Lady Day. Our prefer 
ence is for the sets by Oscar Peterson, 
the Gillespie and Basie bands (Verve 
8282 through 8245). 


modernisms of C 


il Tay 
ct al. One dise puts 


If you go for the galloping brilliance 
of a good Baroque trumpet, then we 
heartily advise you to trot right out and 
pick up Music for Trumpet and Orchestra 
(Unicorn 1054), a nearflawless interpre 
tation of the Haydn trumpet concerto, 
a Vivaldi concerto for two trumpets, 
id assorted airs, voluntaries and 
sonatas by Purcell. Soloist Roger Voisin, 
who tootles everything from an ancient 
Eflat claro wumpet to an antique 
English Coronation trumpet, percolites 
joyously through some of the peppiest, 
most splendidly sustitined music ever to 
tickle our car 


Three LPs right tight in the hard bop 
groove are worthy of your particular 
attention, not only as exemplars of that 
genre, but for the fine sounds they de 
liver. Dizzy Gillespie ond Stuff Smith (V 
8214) is a boisterous, swinging gaggle 
of tunes played in a way which should 
silence for all time those doubters who 
claim the fiddle has fizzed ay a legit jazz 
instrument. (You might play the first 
two minutes of the Gillespie Smith Pur- 
ple Sounds for a babe or a buddy who's 
never heard Stuff, and ask just what the 
instrument duetting with Diz scems to 
be; you'll get some odd answers for 
sure.) A strong rhythm section helps Diz 
and Stuff along in stich tunes as It's Only 
a Paper Moon, Russian Lullaby (a waker- 
upper in this version) and Oh, Lady Be 
Good . . . Chomber Music of the New Jaze 
(Argo 602) features the fresh and impres- 
sive no of 25-year-old Ahmad Jamal, 
working with Israel Crosby's bass and 
Ray Crawford's guitar, Hard, clear, 
dean and happy music they make, de 


it’s Vik 


TWLIE WILSON 
mae \ass the St. Regis 


BAD, 
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Julie Wilson’s 
new Walk atau 

Bet you don’t hear this on the air! 
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COACH HOUSE, 
874 NO. WABASH 
CHICAGO, 


FRENCH 
QUARTER 


featuring 
*PAT MORAN QUARTET 
* RAMSEY LEWIS TRIO 


The Cloister Inn is a very inside sort of place 
for one thing, it’s inside the Morylond Hotell 
which somehow attracts the most interesting 
representatives of Chicogo’s hip set. 


loister Jnn 


900 IN, Rush Street, Chicogo, Minis 


black orchid 


food and 
entertainment 

as rare and fine 
as the black orchid 


chicago, ill. 
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ceptively simple sounding, worthy of 
repeated listening sessions. Of the nine 
numbers. All of You is the showpiece 
(Our review disc had gross distortion — 
you might check out the one you buy 


hard, emerges from the paired hor 
The Brothers Condoli (Dot 3062). Ori 
and standards — 1 of them, all arranged 
by Brother Pete—give him and Conti 
all the room they need to blast off. This 
is their first effort with their own combo 
and if it’s a fair sample, the future looks 
great. Jimmy Rowles’ piano, Joe Mon 
dragon's bass, and Alvin Stoller’s drums 
are right in there pitching, too. 


A pagan suckled in a creed outmoded 
but far from outworn is contemporary 
German composer Carl Orff: he writes 
good, sound, uncomplicated music in 
the style of another day. Carmina Burana 
(Vanguard 1007) is a kind of cantata 
based on medieval Bavarian student 
songs in praise of life and love, Lady 
Luck, springtime and strong waters, 
sung with open throats in low Latin 
and lower German by the Hartford 
Symphony Chorale, against a backdrop 
of biting brass and thumping drums. 
“All that Venus bids me do, Do 1 with 
erection.” the man says in  Estuans 
interuis (Boiling in My Spirit's Veins), 
‘one of the restless, rousing tavern songs 
in the group. In 1935, Orff (then 40) 
destroyed all the music he had written 
up to that time and devoted himself to 
music like Carmina Burana, music writ 
ten for the stage, and, hence, for imme- 
diate and unabashed effect. The effect 
is stunning in this powerful performance 
—full of spasmodic outbursts —con. 
ducted by Fritz Mahler. 


THEATRE 


In addition to starring in Nude with 
Violin, Noel Coward is also the author 
and director of this flimsy little comedy 
If that sounds pretty much like a one- 
man show, then you've got the idea 
Nude without Noel wouldn't I we 
Back on Broadway alter a 20-year ab- 
sence, Coward plays the part of a black- 
1iling valet who is aware that his I 
and celebrated employer was a crashing 
arustic fraud. From time to time the 
pho: habitants of the world of Art 
catch some exacerbating jabs in the fa- 
miliar Coward manner, but for the most 
part the play is a precarious extension 
of a single, wan joke. At the Belasco, 
111 W. 44th, NYC. 


When the late Thomas Wolfe de 
spaired of ever penning a successful play 
he turned his titanic energies on an au- 
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THERE’S ALWAYS 
BEEN A PLAYBOY! 


y 
Don Juan 


was 
weary 


and wan! 


Poor Don Juan 
Was not so hot, 
Although they say 
He loved a lot. 
You've heard of him and 
What he'd do, 

But what those women 
Would put him through! 
Up the trellis 

And climb the wall, 
Over the roof 

To have a ball! 

Through the window, 
Across the floor, 

He was so tired 

He'd start—to snore! 
Poor Don Juan, 

His aching back! 

He worked so hard 

To hit the sack! 

Too much trellis 

And too many walls, 
Too many roofs 

And too many falls, 

Too many windows 
That slammed on his feet 
And too many beds 
Where he fell asleep! 
Poor Don Juan, 

That woman chaser, 
What he needed was 
Mennen Skin Bracer! 


(So clean, so fresh, 
It’s really true 
That if you use it 
The women chase you!) S 


SKIN 


30¢* 60¢* $1.00* 


BEST WAY TO 
END A CLOSE SHAVE! 


BRACER 


tobiographical novel about his troubled 
youth in Asheville, N. C. Now, 
tized by Ketti Frings more than 19 years 
alter Wolfe's death, Look Homeward, Angel 
is the first important and thoroughly 
satisfying American drama of the season. 
Not the least of the adaptor’s chores was 
to condense a sprawling novel into a 
three-act play without sacrificing the 
enormous gusto of the original. Miss 
Frings has accomplished this, although 
she draws on only that chunk of the 
book in which the brooding, rebellious 
17-year-old Eugene Gant, who was Wolfe 
himself, comes of age in his mother’s 
seedy boarding house. Here, in the brief 
span of three weeks, is shown the fever 
chart of Gant’s growing pains: his utter 
desolation at the death of his beloved 
brother Ben (Arthur Hill), his flashes of 
impatience with his domineering mother 
(Jo Van Fleet), his affection for his rois- 
tering father (Hugh Griffith), his first 
bittersweet love an “older 
woman" of 23 (Fra yland). As the 
restless Eugene, Anthony Perkins is re 

markably sensitive, and it is difficult to 
play favorites with any of the perform. 
ers. When opportunity offers, each is as 
strikingly effective as the other. The 
script and acting, along with George Roy 
Hill's direction and Jo Mielziner’s sets, 
make Look Homeward, Angel a brilliant 
theatrical collaboration. At the Ethel 
rrymore, 243 W. 47th, NYC. 


A smash h Paris and London, 
Jean Anouilh’s Time Remembered is cur- 
rently repeating its successes on our 
shores. Essentially a romantic comedy, 
this Gallic fable inhabits « topsy-turvy 
world in which nothing is ever quite 
what it seems but in which everything 
makes enchanting sense long before 
curtain fall, not unlike Alice in Wonder- 
land. The hero (Richard Burton) is a 
pale young prince who has been moping 
over the death of a beautiful ballerina 
who had accidentally strangled herself, 
Ala Isadora Duncan, after he known 
her for only three d act of 
desperate kindness his slightly dotry aunt 
(Helen Hayes) hires a pretty young mil- 
liner (Susin Strasberg) to take her neph. 
ew’s mind off his melancholia. There are 
times, as the milliner munches orchids 
and the prince tries vainly to recall what 
the ballerina looked like, when the tis- 
sue-paper plot threatens to tear. But 
director Albert Marre is able to keep his 
facts and his fantasies shrewdly in ba 
ance, and his stars respond with a trio 
of gallant performances. At the Morosco, 
217 W. 45th, NYC. 


FILMS 


No longer content with the small, 
steady revenue from America’s artsy- 
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craftsy movie houses, forcign film dis 
tributors are making a play for the big 
cash from the U.S. mass audience, and 
to reach this audience, they are resorting 
more and more to the detestable dodge 
of dubbing. Their reasoning seems to be 
that the majority of moviegoers will 
haye no truck with printed subtitles on 
the screen, so they are hiring disc 
bodied American voices to. spi 
English on the sound wacks. Dubbing in 
voices for foreign films is not new, but 
hitherto it has been restricted to Holly- 
woodesque trash like Anna, Fabiola and 
OK Nero; and occasionally a fine film 
like the French Devil in the Flesh would 
be released first with subtitles for the art 
houses, then with dubbed voices for the 
illiterate. The latest dubbed flick we've 
suffered though, however, is the third 
in the charming series which included 
the undubbed Bread, Love and Dreams 
and Frisky, and like them, it stars the 
irresistible Vittorio de Sica. Seandal in 
Sorrento is aclmittedly not as good as its 
predecessors in the series, but it is ren- 
dered well-nigh worthless by dubbing. It 
depends, for what worth it may have, on 
the high comedic gilts of De Sica. These 
gifts are roughly one-half vocal. When 
deprived of his own voice, De Sica seems, 
for the first time. hollow and hammy: the 

actor who has been hired to mouth 
glish words cannot “fill” De Sica’s 
stylish, extravagant, Italian gestures and 
annerisms. The effect is weird: it is 
kin to watching this refreshing artist try- 
ing to perform through a heavy veil. And 
—unlike subtitles, to which we adjust 
with no strain about wo seconds after a 
foreign film starts — the dubbing is a con 
stant irritation that persists throughout 
the film, leaving us with the distinct feel 
ing of having been cheated. And it’s not 


bad dubbing as dubbing goes: it’s just 
that there is no such thing as “good” 


dubbing. Despite the attractive presence 
of Sophia Loren, we urge avoidance of 
Sorrento on principle. All together now 
down with dubbing! 


“An arrow in the conscience of the 
world,” is the way Christopher Morley 
described Humphrey Cobb's novel, Paths 
of Glory, when it first appeared many 
years ago. Written in the white heat of 
nger, it was based on seve true inci. 
dents that occurred in the trenches during 
World War I, where innocent soldiers 
were summarily executed for “cowardice 
under fire” to cover up military blunders 
of the French High Command. As a film, 
with Kirk Douglas in command of the 
beleaguered outfit, Glory is still a shock- 
ing revelation that pulls no punches till 
the end, when it goes suddenly soft and 
winds up in a burst of treacly sentiment. 
But no matter: by chat time the stat 
ment about the sinister politics of war 
has been made. Douglas, iis an erstwhile 
lawyer defending his men, gnashes his 
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teeth in his usual style and tears the 
passion to tatters. “There are times,” he 
declares to a court martial determined to 
convict his men, “when I am ashamed to 
be a member of the human race. This is 
on.” But it avails him 
nothing: the men are shot, including one 
unconscious soldier tied to a stretcher 
nding upright and lashed to the exe- 
cation pole. Under Stanley Kubrick’s 
tworfisted direction, it’s not a pretty pice 
ture, but a courageous one that will rivet 
your attention. 


one such oce 


The Bridge on the River Kwai is set — one 
war later — in the steaming Siamese jun 
gle in 1943. The film agonizingly docu 
ments the saga of a captive British ofhcer 
and his men its they endure nextto-im- 
possible hardships while building the 
infamous Japanese “death railway.” To 
cross the muddy Kwai, a bridge must be 
built, and the colonel (superbly played 
by Alec Guinness) demands that it be done 
his way, under the Geneva Conyention, 
His quaint conceit is that the bridge must 
be perlect, as a uibute to British en- 
gincering. Meanwhile, a commando unit 
headed by a British major (Jack Haw- 
Kins) and led by an escaped American 
(William Holden) is advancing on the 
strategic span to blow it up. The end is 
a debacle, a horrendous holocaust that 
points up the utter futility of war. David 
as directed the proceedings 
trenchantly, glamorizing only the  stiff- 
upperlip Englishmen, but eyen this he 
makes credible, and the film is a real 
I-biter. 


After the agonies posed in Glory and 
Kwai, those of Seyonera seem trivial in- 
deed: the headaches encountered by the 
Yanks in fraternizing with, and fre- 
quently marrying, Japancse dolls. And 
yet, for the men involved, they were not 
trivial at all. The main story line follows 
Major Marlon Brando who, on leaye 
from Korea, finds himself involyed in a 
love affair with a graceful Japanese en- 
tertainer, Miiko Taka. The romance is at 
first a tenuous one, buffeted by the pa- 
ternal opposition of the brass, a Japanese 
theatrical woupe that cloisters its ac 
tresses like nuns, and the presence of 
let's-besensible American girl and her 
overbearing parents. To top it all, a 
similar romantic liaison, involying Red 
Buttons and another locil girl, ends 
more tragically than Madame Butterfly. 

ite, or probably because of, these 
ents, the relationship solidifies and 
the bittersweet outcome becomes inevit- 
able. Brando, who can do no wrong 
actor, is up to his customary snuff, and 
the story (by James Michener, with 
screenplay by Paul Osborn), though blat- 
antly sentimental, is not overly slushy. 
If you don't choose to take it too seri- 
ously, you cin sit back and enjoy the 


san 


sights of Japan, especially the stunning 
sequences of Kabuki-type theatre and the 
all-girl review at the Matsubayashi. 


The merit of a mystery lies 
genuity, and Witness for the Prosecution, 
adapted loosely from the Agatha Christie 
we hit, is pretty ingenious, Charles 
hion plays the irascible English bar 


Lai 
rister at the mercy of a fussy nurseat 


tendant (his reallile wile, Elsa 
chester), and though he is awarded 
the best lines, this gifted amateur (his 
wile’s off-screen description) mugs rather 
than acts. He takes a case defending a 
younger man (Tyrone Power) accused of 
doing-in a rich elderly lady; Marlene 
Dietrich, still remarkably spry, plays the 
wench in the works. The role of the 
nurseattendant, not in the Broadway 
version, was inserted to provide Laugh- 
ton with a foil, since the accent of the 
play has been shifted from melodrama 
to comedy. The yoks (from the pens of 
Billy Wilder, who also directed, and 
Harry Kurnit) plus the Christiebred 
plot provide a sporty couple of hours. 


DINING-DRINKING 


A great welter of sentimental souls 
throughout Chicagoland took pause re- 
cently to face cast (toward 610 Fairbanks 
Ct) and lift a stirrup cup to the Cher 
Poree, currently whooping up its 25th 
anniversary as the nation’s oldest and 
most durable theatre restaurant. The 
club got its start in the winter of 1932 
when Sophie Tucker cracked a quart of 
champagne against the Chez's nameplate, 
pranced inside to start the first show 
nd summarily declared, “Revelry is 
now in order.” Down-the-hatch score to 
date: 210,000 bottles of Scotch; 261,000 
jugs of bourbon: and 56,000 quarts of 
champagne polished off by more than 
6,250,000 beaming patrons. What's 
helped make the Ghez a midnight 
mecca for Windy Gityites and Visiting 
Firemen alike has been the club's con 
tinuous policy of big-name entertain 
ment, plus a high-kicking, good-looking 
chorus line called the Adorables. Such 
show biz luminaries as Joe F. Lewis, 
Lillian Roth, Harry Richman, Helen 
Morgan, Benny Ficlds, Red Skelton, 
Danny Thomas, Betty Hutton, Danny 
Kaye, Tony Martin, Jerry Lewis, Pearl 
Bailey, Sammy Davis, Jr., Nat Cole and 
Ella Fitzgerald have done their stufl in 
the past, and the future line-up looks 
just as great. Food and fine wines ac 
company the [estivities every night of 
the week, and it's always smart to phone 
for a reservation. How do we ow all 
this? The riaynoy Building is just 
around the corner 
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THE BEAT MYSTIQUE 


aspects of the new nihilism —frozen faced, far out, devoid of normal meanings 


The term Beat Generation is an apt coinage to characterize the angry, roving 
youngsters whom writers like Kerouac have caught in print. But beat is a national 
phenomenon which knows no barriers of age—or economic or social status. 
From the dope-addicted frigid cat to the baby-faced imitator wistfully wishing 
he were vicious, the beat attitude infiltrates all levels of our society. It is 
examined here by three writers: Herbert Gold analyzes it; Sam Boal takes us to an 
upper-class beat party in New York; Noel Clad shows us the spiritual glaciation 


of San 


rancisco's beatuille, a rarefied region of nothing going nowhere, coolly. 


what it is —whence it came 


BY HERBERT GOLD 


IN GREENWICH VILLAGE a dreamy young beggar in a tat- 
tered Ivy League summer suit and a buttondown collar 
with both buttons missing turns on an uptown couple to 
ask, “Gimme a quarter for a Cadillac, he 

In New Orleans a pretty little department store model 
approaches a man at a party, takes off her sweater, then 
her bra, and says, “Let's ball, dig,” — by which she means, 
Let's try a new far-out sound on the hi-fi. If he reaches 
out to touch anything but the tone arm, she will say, 
“You're through, frantic boy. You are sawed off.” He 
disappears from future guest lists. 

In Denver a gaggle of young lads, not knowing what 
to do on a warm spring evening, steal a car cach, drive 
them to the other side of town, park, steal a few more, 
drive back to the starting point, park, and then settle 
down to giggle about the confusion of the owners and 


the police. Silence. Return of boredom. Yawn, Finally 
one says softly, "Pops, why didn’t we think of picking up 
on some chicks?” 

In St. Louis a girl and her friend, who used to be a 
drummer with a well-known quintet, both of them suffer 
ing withdrawal symptoms — he has been working to sup- 
port their habits by pimping for the girl—beg an old 
pal to put them up with bed and fridge for a few days. 
While the friend is away at work, they telephone a friend 
in San Francisco, give him the bit, and after gassing 
awhile, suggest that they both just keep the connection 
and leave the telephones off the hook. Their friend won't 
get the bill until they are gone, far gone. Why do this 
to him? “He's square, so square, man.” 

In Detroit a hi-fi engineer clucks sympathetically at 
the plight of a young couple — (continued on page 84) 
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cool swinging in new york 
BY SAM BOAL 


THE SWINGING Is sey for seven o'clock but since to be on time — for any 
thing — is definitely not cool, no one will arrive until about eight; but 
then they will come, these cats. The chicks will arrive mostly in pairs. 
Once in a while a man will bring a chick but mostly the chicks bring 
themselves and so do the men. 

You are entering New York cooldom, you are attending a New York 
cool swinging, a cool party in the upper economic echelons of beat, These 
are not the dirty-neck beat cits, nor the Kerouac cats nor the cats who 
are on “horse.” The real beat cats spend their money for H; the Kerouac 
cats don’t have any. But the cats that are cool, and the chicks that are 
cool, have money. They have education. ‘They wear good clothe 
I have good jobs. These are the cool cats of New York (jn their 
the only real cool cats are in New York) and here they are, assembled in 
someone's pad ready to make the scene. 

Some cat will turn on the hi-fi and in the v 
reasonably low, but someone complains: 

“Man, I can’t make that, Give it some head, pops.” 

The hi-fi will then be turned up. Its volume will be thunderous, titiic, 
bone-breaking. It comes at the cats and chicks not like music but like 
pounding shock waves. The cats can feel the music as a pressure, as a 
throb. The hi-fi, the highest hi-fi possible; a hi-fi that’s high to the point 
of being agony is straight coolness, It docsn't matter too much what's 
being played, but chances are it’s either the iciest, most uunelessly em- 
broidered modern jazz, or something like (continued on page 26) 


y beginning it will be 


a frigid frolic in frisco 


BY NOEL CLAD 


THE PARTY was swinging by nine, not an carly start by Coast standa 
by 10 most of the people had arrived except a few stragglers, white collars 
who'd had tickets to the Civic Center Opera and had gone there either 
because they still bore a few of the fading earmarks of squares, or because 
they were so far out that opera gave them some snide, snickering kicks. 
The place was @ ground-floor-through apartment on Green Street near 
Montgomery, in one of those unidentical, typical San Francisco row 
houses that stand shoulder to frame shoulder, tilting up the indine of 
the steep streets like a squad of drunken soldicrs at attention on a ramp. 
Identical bay windows looked out, glazed by the street lights as though 
they were still afraid of the earthquake of 1906. 

‘This was the heart of the North Beach area, some 16 blocks centering 
on the junction of Columbus and Vallejo, the Coast capital of Beat and 
spoken of — landlocked in the center of a city as it is—as “going down 
to the beach.” 

Inside, the apartment was bare, almost barren, as their places so often 
are, partly as a matter of economics, partly from ascetic choice. The five 
huge old rooms were 1 fect high so that even the crowd that filled the 
place from wall to wall gave it somehow an air of aloof decay and cerebral 
serenity. It fit that party like a glove. 

The old fashioned high narrow windows looked down on people stand- 
ing or sitting on the floor, for there was little of anything else for them 
to sit on. A bed in one of the rooms stood alone, on four bricks. There 
were some cushions and a number of boxes in the living room. Beyond 
that, a kitchen table set up near the door and loaded with a clutter of 
Marca Pei and various Napa Valley wines and a few hotles of Regal 
Pale beer, was all the furniture there was. People were drinking out of 
colfee mugs and jelly glasses and halfadozen maple syrup pitchers 
stamped White Log Cabin on the side. (continued on next page) 
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The walls were covered with canvases 
—the host was a painter—all of them 
large. A few pictures were reminiscent of 
Clyfford Still, with surrealist tides like 
“Angina and the Elders” and “Ode to an 
Ancestral Eye.” One rectangular paint 
ing, about four feet by seven, appeared 
to be painted entirely in one shade of 
red, On looking closer it was painted en- 
tirely in one shade of red. “It represents 
the inability of man to affect bis uni 
verse," a guest condescendingly ex. 
plained. 

Almost all the people were in their 
early thirties. There was a scattering of 
college girls from Berkeley across the 
Bay in their skirts and sweaters. And 
there were the few tough old professional 
bohemians in their sixties that you saw 
att every party, still talking up the lit 
erature of the Twenties or the socialism 
of 10 years later, but now affecting the 
beat pose of chilled detachment. Not too 
much detachment, though — that might 
suggest a cover-up for caring. Most of the 
people, however, were thirtyish. 

Of these, about half were tricked out 
as bohemians, the pure stuff, complete 
with sandals, paint-stained suntans, work 
shirt, beard and clutched roll of manu- 
script paper. They lived in furnished 
rooms, usually doubled up with a girl, 
changing the room and the girl every 
couple of months. Most of them had The 
Novel, unpublished except for sections 
in the little magazines. Since the end of 
World War II, they'd lived on the G.1. 
Bill, 52-20, state unemployment, on-the- 
job taining and a 200-dollar advance 
from Random House. Some of them 
were going to work now, in mattress fac- 
torics and as color matchers, still unre- 
generated by the echoes of Madison 
Avenue. America still stank for most of 
them. Only in France — or Mexico — was 
the artist understood. 

“I saw Dingo last week." one of them 
said. He was bald and 40 and serious. 
and always discovering what everybody 
clse had already discovered. “He left the 
‘Trappist. monastery. He's in uniform 
now. He's playing taps for the Salvation 
Army. He's still finding himself” 

The other half of the people were the 
young householders, shaved, suited and 
pressed, with jobs in the publicity de- 
partment of Bank of America and kids 
and mortgages in Burlingame and wives 
in 1, Magnin clothes. They had edited 
college quarterlies and had had one story 
in AUantic, But they had gotten red 
somewhere along the line and sold out. 
The beat attitude comforted them some- 
what — in a sense it’s square to be osten- 
tatiously different, or unsuccessful — yet 
there was a lean and hungry eunuch look 
in most of the men. Their wives, for the 
most part, were squares: they just 
thought the Beach party was fun, 

The thing was, this party and all the 
rest like it had really started 10 years ago. 


Half the people had gone on the pre- 
beat circuit, through Montparnasse to 
Rapallo, then to Guadalajara and home. 
(Half the people had gotten married and 
never left.) But they all kept up the 
connection. The talk was the college talk 
of 10 years ago, but so cooled down by 
now, so refined through experiment and 
adaptation and boredom that it was far- 
ther out than Betelguese. 

“Miller was right,” they said. "Ameri- 
ca is an airconditioned nightmare.” 

At one end of the big gaunt room, a 
combo was playing pure harmonics. 
There were five musicians: guitar, bass, 
trumpet, piano and drums, Four of them 
were in operation now, backing up a 
heavy-set_ man with a beard who was 
reading poetry from a sheaf of yellow 
paper in his hand, his eyes shut most of 
the time. The spasmodic, cool talk died 
down a little while he went on, but no 
one paid overt attention, It was some. 
thing about the carborundum of indus- 
uy and the stainless soul of man. The 
bass and guitar chorded quietly, and now 
and then there was fretwork from the 
piano, or a blast from the trumpet to 
emphasize a line. “L have measured out 
my life in colfee spoons.” A couple of 
people looked up and the reader's expres- 
n became apologetic. The drummer 
sat still. The sticks were in his hands but 
he did not move. His close-cropped black 
head drooped forward on his chest; his 
eyes were closed. He like that, for 
maybe half an hour at a time, at intervals 
all during the first half of the party. 

At first, nobody danced. In front of 
the pianist, a cute blonde in her middle 
twenties had drawn her chair up so close 
to the piano she was almost sitting in his 
lap. She did not move her eyes from his 
face. He did not look at her. It was im- 
possible to tell from her expression 
whether she was bored to death or ec 
static. She was a Beach girl. 

Our host, the painter, was tall, gaunt, 
emuciated-looking man, the same age as 
most of the guests. Among other things 
he had formerly edited a literary mag. 
azine and translated Genesis into Speed- 
writing and had helped produce a sur- 
realist movie that was mostly blank film, 
He was a Dadaist, 30 years too late. He 
worked now giving lessons in Portuguese. 
He came toward us. A small Brazilian 
monkey —a souyenir of an exchange in- 
structorship in Rio ~ sat on his back. 

“They want tea,” the host said. He 
gestured behind him at a bright-eyed, 
eager girl—a novice to beat—in whip- 
cord tight pants and an  expens 
looking white silk blouse, with Capezios 
and a pony tail. She was with a very 
earnestlooking young man in a_seer- 
sucker suit. “Another tourist,” the host 
said. There was no timbre in his voice 
but there was a faint emanation of dis- 
gust. “I don’t even know where to find 
it anymore.” His brow wrinkled infini- 


tesimally. “They used to smoke tea or 
take peyote and mescaline out here, And 
dexedrine in the punch and all that jazz. 
But now?” He shrugged, infinitesimally. 
“No romance.” He went out to try to 
locate his marijuana. The door slammed, 
shaking the old house. 

We stood for a moment by a group 
that was talking about the problems of 
the anarchists. “Rexroth is right,” a thin 
sandy North Beacher said. He clasped his 
hands together. His voice squeaked a 
little in very earnestness and the others 
looked at him, pained. “The anarchists 
must organize." For a moment he seemed 
to sce he was getting enthusiastic and he 
drew himself down sharply. His cyex 
went dull. “It’s all organization now." 
His voice was acceptibly expressionless. 
The rest of the group looked more at 
ease. 


s organize?” a girl in a peas- 
ant blouse and dirndl skirt with Indian 
hair and enormous eyes, said. Her full 
lips hardly opened. Her eyes stayed flat. 
“Non sequitur. Even for the counuy’s 
leading anarchist.” She turned her head. 
“Your turn,” she said, glancing at her 
watch. She got up off the orange crate 
she'd been sitting on and sat down on 
the floor. The young man she was talking 
to sat down on it emotionlessly. 

x a faint kick," somebody way 
saying, faintly, evidently recounting an 
anecdote. He looked into the middle dis- 
tance. (Nearly all those who did the talk- 
% were bohemians; the suburbanites 
did the listening, at least in the early 
stages. They concentrated on looking 
tired. Around the speaker were six or 
cight people. Nobody moved. All of 
them kept their laces slack.) “Up there 
with gin and benny pills. Some joy. 
The speaker looked particulirly joyless. 
“Somebody said, let's make sandwiches. 
We made. Western Union messenger 
came. Asked him did he want a ham- 
burger. Said yes. Somebody said, put 
ground glass in it. Did. Gave it to him. 


Joy." For an instant his eyes kindled 
the faintest light. “Western Union,” he 
ded. 


“Who needs it?” somebody else said. 

‘There was a silence and then the man 
who'd explained the paintings said, 
“Where'd you get the ground glass 
there?” 

“He had it there,” the speaker said. 
“His brother was a picture framer. They 
use a fot of glass in the picture frame 
dodge.” 

“That's funny,” the other said. “Ha 
ing ground glass right there. I me: 
having it right there.” 

As the party went on, the tonal key 
went lower, its climate got colder, The 
combo became more disharmonic, lighter 
and lighter and more Mozartian-compli 
cated until it almost faded but under the 
Spurts of cool talk. The poet read 

(continued on page 74) 


“Poor Charles hasn't sold a thing in months, but I get 
an average of 20 offers a week.” 
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accessories 


the latest in jewelry 


on the cuff 


HE. CAREFULLY DRESSED MALE appreciates 

the neat clegance of French cuff shirts and 
dons them for outoftheordinary engage 
ments, be they business or alter-dark 
ure. Knowledgeably, he eschews  gitr- 
cuan cuff accoutrements, adding to his 
collection only those’ of conventional. size 
and imaginative design, expressing his in- 
dividuality (and announcing his hobby) 
by his choices. The links around us, 
shown actual size, iustrate what we mean. 


1 14k gold mertini with emerald clive, $66; 
2 Striped agate link, gold filled or sterling, 
$12.50; 3 Lo Bottego hourglass (takes 5 sec- 
‘onds) in 14k gold, $60; 4 Rencissance evil eye 
symbol, gold plote on sterling, $11; 5 Black onyx 
link, sterling or gold filled, $10; 6 Watch works, 
gold plote, $8; 7 Sotin finish gold plated ball, 
$8; 8 Gold ploted music box (tinkles Stardust), 
$14; 9 Colobesh pipe, sterling or gold plate, 
10 Ploying cord suits, sterling or gold plate, $8; 
11 Simulated gold twig, $7; 12 Sterling or gold 
ploted telephone dicl with your number, $10; 
13 Gold ploted spirals, $10; 14 Bronzini brawn 
or blue eye in 18k gold with plotinum teardrop, 
$165; 15 Moss ogote, sterling or gold filled, 
$12.50; 16 Hermon Garfleld 14k locked gears, 
$85; 17 Mtclion moscic design, $7; 18 Hickok 
chicken wire on gunmetal oval, $3.50; 19 14k 
stock market becr ond bull (nat shown), $90; 
20 Destino wheel of fortune, silver plate, $5; 21 
Cortier 18k gold botons, $125; 22 Sterling 
silver oil well, $8; 23 Garfield 14k gold pinch 
design, $74; 24 Cartier 18k link links with sop- 
phires, $170; 25 Authentic Roman coin, ontique 
gold finish, $8; 26 Jeweled Swiss wotch, gold 
finish, $14.95; 27 Striped agote links, gold filled, 
$12.50; 28 Hickok rhodium plote trionguler 
shope, $3.50; 29 Michoud sterling abacus with 
gilt counters, $25; 30 Sterling 35mm comero, $8; 
31 Jode amulet in silver, $25; 32 Pioneer gold 
plated Jaguer, $2.50; 33 Sterling or gold 
ploted pircte’s pistol, $8; 34 Michoud hand- 
engraved silver pillbox for your Miltown, $35; 
35 Sterling or gald plated stock broker's ticker, $8. 
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BEAT/new york (continued from page 21) 


The Poet and Peasant Overture or some 
other hunk of corn, which is too banal 
to be exciting (excitement is for squares) 
1 so square that playing it proves how 
“our” the people are who think they're 
use they profess not to like it. 
Man," someone says, “don’t think 1 
couldn't dig a drink.” and thus the 
swinging begins, the cats and the chicks 
begin to play. That's what they call 
themselves: players. 

The host—or hostess—has_ provided 
the raw ingredients for the food, and 
may well have begun to prepare it. Gats 
seldom eat in restaurants; they're too 
public. There will be wine, sometimes 
good wine but more often comparatively 
iring-squad California wine, always red 
and always served cold, even if it is bur- 
gundy or bordeaux, California type. Red 
wines, the books say, should be served at 
room temperature, so the wine has got to 
be chilled, man. 

Drinks, aside from the wine, will be 
offered but most cats don't drink much, 
or at least not on a cool party. (They 
drink when they go out with squares in 
restaurants and kill themselves later h 
laughter over the amount of money the 
Elks spent.) Some cats will drink beer 
and some, cider; some will simply drink 
water. Occasionally, they will smoke a 
little tea but not very often, To express 
a desire, or a need, for tea is simply not 
cool, man. To express a desire or a need 
for anything is not coul. Coolness is re- 
laxation, aloofness, indifference, languor. 
This is the governing atmosphere of the 
cool party. This is the beat kick distilled 
to one of its essences, shucked free of the 
raging dynamism of Ginsberg and his 
pocm, Howl. 

The players mostly know each other 
from previous cool parties and they will 
talk among themselves. If there is a new 
player—cat or chick — everybody will 
make it @ point to talk to the stranger, 
not necessarily out of friendliness but 
out of a desire to investigate. A chick 
will walk up to the new man. 

“Man, what's your kick?” she say 

“Don’t think T haven't got eyes for 
erything. 1 dig everything, man.” 
slue me, man,” she says. 

"Well, take you, for instance. 1 make 
you, You're strictly from crazy, but real 
ys. 

“Too much,” she says. 

“Maybe we could dig each other the 
he says. (Ape = apex.) 

ay it cool, aman,” she says, and 
strolls off. 

‘The new player will thus have estab- 
lished an interest in the chick and she 
will, playing it cool (as she advised him 
to do), cut out on him. It is an elaborate 
courtship, or beginning-courtship, and it 
bears some resemblance to the instinc 
tual mating dance of some kinds of birds. 


metimes they use puns and word 
. A cat will be talking to a girl. 
Don't think I haven't got eyes for 
that red blouse you're showing, man,” 
he says. “Where'd you dig that?" 

“At Yale, Daddy-o," she says. 

“At Yale?” he says. 

“Who said Yale? I said Yule,” she says. 

“Who needs jokes like that, man? Get 
off i 

“Never was on it, man,” she says, 

“Get off it, anyway, or you're never- 
was, man,” he says. 

“Who said 1 everwas neverw 
says. “Who needs neverwas, man 

The other players are similarly con- 
versing, and though there may be plenty 
of chairs in the room, they will generally 
be sitting on the floor, It’s casier to relax, 
to be cool. Chairs are for squares. 

The host will not pass drinks nor in 
any way act as a traditional host. Cool- 
dom is total democracy. Everybody is 
equal. So if a player wants a drink or a 
beer, he goes to the refrigerator or the 
bar and gets his own. He will not neces- 
sarily bring a drink back for a chick. She 
gets her own. No emotion, no “please 
get me...” or “thanks a lot..." They 
have nothing but coolness. With sex 
tossed in, The chicks go to bed, though 
they'd never dream of calling it that. 
“Man,” they'd say, “don’t think you're 
not cool enough to make it with me.” 
And they often go to bed in couples, or 
even three couples, There are no en- 
dearments, just animalism, And this 
seems to satisfy the cool cits. 

They don't even have names. ‘They 
have nicknames which they call “‘sick- 
names.” The girls are called Space Ma 
chine, Spinner, The Spy. The origin of 
some of these nicknames is obscure but 
others are easier to understand. One girl 
is called The Paint Girl because she 
works in a paint store. Dale Dolly is a 
Greenwich water colorist. A beautiful 
Japanese girl student at Columbia Uni- 
versity could hardly escape Geisha nor 
could a tiny, fivefootone chick wind up 
as anything but Mighty Mo. 

The men, too, have nicknames, A 
wholesale paper salesman is Cardboard 
Lover, a man named Blakeman is known 
as The Brakeman, and one older man, 
who let it be known (uncoolly) that he 
once was a cowboy, is called William S. 
Hart. Not Bill Hart but the full name, 
William S. Hart. 

‘There are also inflexible conventions 
about the use of the nicknames. If one 
cat is referring to another the prefix 
s always used. ‘Thus one cat asks 
another, "Man, clue me about the Gei- 
sha.” But in speaking directly to the 
Geisha you must drop the article: “Gei- 
sha, you're the almost." 

The sentence structure of the cool 


she 


ones’ talk is very often negative. The 
phrase “to have eyes for” means “to 
like.” “to admire,” “to want,” in either 
a sexual or merely material sense. But 
the chick who has cyes for some cat 
would be uncool if she told him so di- 
rectly. She would never say, “Man, I got 
eyes for you." It would always be, "Man, 
don't think I ain’t got eyes for you." 
Similarly, if a chick didn't like a man she 
would never inform him directly by say- 
ing, “Man, I got no eyes for you." She 
would invariably say, “Man, don’t think 
I got eyes for you ‘cause that’s nowhere. 

This beat-cum-cool idiom is not casy 
to learn and it can result in sentences 
which torture the language. "To. put 
down" means, in general, to depress. But 
no chick would discourage a cat by being 
specific and direct in her language. She 
would say, “Man, maybe you got the idea 
you don’t put me down, but man, that's 
neverwas.” 

The cats’ vocabulary is not new: the 
word “cat” is at least as old as early Louis 
Armstrong and the word "swing" is as 
stolidly respectible as Benny Goodman. 
But the coolest beat cats have somewhat 
altered the meaning of the old words 
and one of the methods they have used 
is the extension of meanings in a way 
which frequently and perversely makes 
cominunication vague. A chick may say, 
“Man, don’t think I couldn't swing with 
you.” What does she mean? She means 
she might be interested in bed, food, the 
a drink, some tea, being alone. 
moving along to another swinging. 

The phrase “come on” means, roughly, 
present oneself. But it is not cool to come 
On too strong because this is uggressive- 
ness, the yery antithesis of cooldom. No- 
body ever “does” anything. You “make 
a scene.” Thus, a chick saying “I made 
this scene in this cat's pad,” can mean “I 
met this young gentleman in his apart- 
ment.” The old phrase “Did you make 
her?" has been changed, because “mak- 
ing her” is personal, intimate, warm. 
The cool cats say, “Man, don’t think 1 
didn’t make it with her.” The insertion 
of the word "it" cools it, depersonalizes 
it—and coolness is all. Or, as one chick 
said in describing admiringly a cat she 
had just met: “Man, he's so cool he 
doesn't even: move 

Take that chick, Mighty Mo. Who is 
she? Why did she fly over here to this 
How far out is she? Does she go? 

Mighty Mo is 24, a graduate of Sarah 
Lawrence. She works as a secretary to an 
important TV executive, She is extra- 
ordinarily pretty (all the chicks are) with 
a Niagara of tumbling brown hair, soft 
brown eyes, 2 crimson slash of a mouth 
and a body that could be justly described 
as beautiful, She is a bright girl and a 
witty one, and she is glacially cool. (She 
once described hersel Man, when I 

(concluded on page 50) 
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Examination Day 


you go into a room, said dickie’s father, 
where there’s a sort of machine... 


‘THE JORDANS never spoke of the exam, ously. He was an alert-eyed youngster, 
not until their son, Dickie, was 12 years with flat blond hair and a quick, nervous 
old. It was on his birthday that Mrs. manner. He didn’t understand what the 

first mentioned the subject in sudden tension was about, but he did 
his presence, and the anxious manner of know that today was his birthday, and 
her speech caused her husband to answer he wanted harmony aboye all. Some- 
sharply. where in the little apartment there were 
“Forget about it,” he said. “He'll do wrapped, beribboned packages waiting 


all right.” to be opened, and in the tiny wall- 
They were at the breakfast table, and kitchen, something warm and sweet was 
the boy looked up from his plate curi- (concluded on page 30) 
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When the submarine Nerka mayes into battle, 
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At flick’s end, exec officer Burt Lancaster 
is persuaded to pat the lady for luck, too. 


‘A ROUND-BOTTOMED PIN-UP, typical of the 
cheeky cheesecake that cheered the serv- 
icemen of World War II, plays an im- 
portant part in a new submarine 
swashbuckler starring Burt Lancaster 
and Clark Gable, and a contest being 
sponsored by the film's producers links 
her to the most popular pin-up of to- 
day, the PLAYnoy Playmate. 

Run Silent, Run Deep is a story of 
submarine combat action based on the 
best-selling novel by Commander Ed- 
ward L. Beach; the Hecht-Hill-Lancaster 
production is a kind of up-to-date Moby 
Dick in which Lancaster plays Starbuck 
to the Ahab of Gable. A prominent, if 
inanimate, member of the cast is 2 pic- 
torial pretty posted on the bulkhead of 
the submarine Nerka and affectionately 
patted on the stern for luck by members 
‘of the crew whenever they are moving 


... On her lower deck by the able-bodied crew members... 


Periscope Up for a Pin-Up 


the search is on 
for a morsel to match 
the mysterious miss in a movie 


into combat, “Don't go wasting it,” one 
crewman chides another for patting the 
pin-up’s posterior indiscriminately. 


* “Her luck’s reserved for battles, friend. 


She almost got worn out on the last 
patrol.” 

To help publicize the movie, the pro- 
ducers are sponsoring a contest to find 
the real-life girl of 1958 who most re- 
seinbles the Nerka’s World War U-type 
pin-up —most resembles her in figure, 
that is, for the girl in the pin-up is 
masked. Any girl in the U.S. is eligible 
and you are invited to submit photo- 
graphs of local lovelies whom you feel 
qualify. Photographs should be good and 
clear and a pose similar to that of the 
pin-up is, of course, preferable. 
ve girls will be chosen from their 
photographs and all five will be sent 


to Hollywood with all expenses paid. A 
panel of judges will select the final 
winner, and she will receive a screen 
test and a contract with Hecht-Hill-Lan- 
caster, plus the opportunity to become 
PLAYBOY's Playmate of the Month. The 
panel of judges will include producer 
Harold Hecht, film star Rita Haywe 
columnist Earl Wilson, Fritz Will 
nationally known artist who created the 
pin-up girl used in the film, and Hugh 
M. Hefner, editor-publisher of pLaynoy. 
Photos should be submitted on or be- 
fore March 15, 1958, to Hecht-Hill-Lan- 
caster, “The Girl They Left Behind” 
Contest, 202 North Canon Drive, Beverly 
Hills, California. All photographs be- 
come the property of Hecht-Hill-Lan- 
caster and none can be returned. 


+ «+ who are careful to conserve her for only the most crucial times. 
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EXAMINATION DAY (continued from page 27) 


being prepared in the automatic stove. 
He wanted the day to be happy, and the 
moistness of his mother’s eyes, the scowl 
on his father’s face, spoiled the mood 
of fluttering expectation with which he 
had greeted the morning. 

“What exam?" he asked. 

His mother looked at the tablecloth. 
“It's just a sort of Government intel- 
gence test they give children at the 
age of 12. You'll be getting it next week. 
It's nothing to worry about. 

“You mean a test like in school?” 

“Something like that,” his father said, 
getting up from the table. “Go read 
your comic books, Dickie. 

‘The boy rose and wandered toward 

that part of the living room which had 
been “his” corner since infancy. He 
fingered the topmost comic of the stack, 
but seemed uninterested in the colorful 
squares of fast-paced action. He wan- 
dered toward the window, and peered 
gloomily at the veil of mist that shrouded 
the glass. 
Why did it have to rain today?” he 
“Why couldn't it rain tomorrow?” 
His father, now slumped into an arm- 
chair with the Government newspaper, 
rattled the sheets in vexation. “Because 
it just did, that’s all. Rain makes the 
grass grow.” 

“Why, Dad?" 

“Because it does, that’s all.” 

Dickie puckered his brow. “What 
makes it green, though? The grass?” 

“Nobody knows,” his father snapped, 
then immediately regretted his abrupt 
ness, 

Later in the day, it was birthday time 
agi His mother beamed as she handed 
over the gaily-colored packages, and even 
his father managed a grin and a rumple- 
of-the-hair, He kissed his mother and 
shook hands gravely with his father. 
Then the birthday cake was brought 
forth, and the ceremonies concluded. 

‘An hour later, seated by the window, 
he watched the sun force its way be- 
tween the clouds. 

“Dad,” he said, “how far away is the 
sun? 


5000 miles," his father said. 
Dick sat at the breakfast table and 
again saw moisture in his mother's eyes. 
He didn’t connect her tears with the 
exam until his father suddenly brought 

the subject to light again. 
” he said, with a manly 


1 know, Dad. I hope —" 

“Now it's nothing to worry about. 
Thousands of children take this test ev- 
ery day. The Government wants to know 
how smart you are, Dickie. That's all 
there is to it.” 

“I get good marks in school,” he said 


hesitantly. 
‘This is different. This is a—special 
kind of test. They give you this stuff 
to drink, you see, and then you go 
into a room where there’s a sort of 
machine —" 
“What stuff to drink?” Dickie said. 
“It’s nothing. It tastes like pepper- 
mint. It's just to make sure you answer 
the questions truthfully. Not that the 
Government thinks you won't tell the 
truth, but this stuff makes sure.” 
Dickie’s face showed puzzlement, and 
a touch of fright. He looked at his 
mother, and she composed her face into 
4 misty smile. 
“Everything will be all right,” she 


said. 
“OF course it will,” his father agreed. 
“You're a good boy, Dickie: you'll make 
out fine. Then we'll come home and 
celebrate. All right?” 

"Yes, sir,” Dickie said. 

‘They entered the Government Educa- 
tional Building 15 minutes before the 
appointed hour. They crossed the mar- 
ble floors of the great pillared lobby, 
passed beneath an archway and entered 
an automatic elevator that brought them 
to the fourth floor. 

There was a young man wearing an 
less tunic, seated at a polished 
desk in front of Room 404. He held a 
clipboard in his hand, and he checked 
the list down to the Js and permitted 
the Jordans to enter. 

‘The room was as cold and official as 
a courtroom, with long benches flanking 
metal tables. There were several fathers 
and sons already there, and a thin-lipped 
woman with cropped black hair was 
passing out sheets of paper. 

Mr. Jordan filled out the form, GH 

it to the clerk, Then he told 
“It won't be long now. When 
they call your name, you just go through 
the doorway at that end of the room.” 
He indicated the portal with his finger 

A concealed loudspeaker crackled and 
called off the first name. Dickie saw 
a boy leave his father’s side reluctantly 
and walk slowly toward the door. 

At five minutes of 11, they called the 
name of Jordan. 

“Good luck, son,” his father said, 
without looking at him. “I'll call for 
you when the test is over’ 

Dickie walked to the door and turned 
the knob. The room inside was dim, and 
he could barely make out the features of 
the gray-tunicked attendant who greeted 
him. 

“Sit down,” the man said softly. He 
indicated a high stool beside his desk. 
“Your name's Richard Jordan?” 

“Yes, si 

“Your classification nuniber is 600-115. 
Drink this, Richard.” 


He lifted a plastic cup from the desk 
and handed it to the boy. The liquid 
inside had the consistency of buttermilk, 
tasted only vaguely of the promised pep- 
permint. Dickie downed it, and handed 
the man the empty cup. 

He sat in silence, feeling drowsy, while 
the man wrote busily on a sheet of 
paper. Then the attendant looked at his 
watch, and rose to stand o 
from Dickie’s face. He unclipped a pen- 
like object from the pocket of his tunic, 
and flashed a tiny light into the boy's 
eyes. 

“AIL right,” he said. “Come with me, 
Richard.” 

He led Dickie to the end of the room, 
where a single wooden armchair faced a 
multi-dialed computing machine. There 
was a inicrophone on the left arm of 
the chair, and when the boy sat down, 
he found its pinpoint head conveniently 
at his mouth. 

“Now just relax, Richard. You'll be 
asked some questions, and you think 
them over carefully. Then give your an- 
swers into the microphone. The machine 
will take care of the rest.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Tl leave you alone now. Whenever 
you want to start, just say ‘ready’ into 
the microphone.” 

"Yes, sir, 

The man squeezed his shoulder, and 
left. 

Dickie said, “Ready.” 

Lights appeared on the machine, and 
a mechanism whirred. A yoice said; 
‘omplete this sequence. One, four, 
Sever ten elas 


Mr. and Mrs. Jordan were in the 
4% room, not speaking, not even 
culating. 

Tt was almost four o'clock when the 
telephone rang. The woman tricd to 
reach it first, but her husband was 
quicker. 

“Mr. Jordan?” 

‘The voice was clipped; a brisk, offic 
voice. 

“Yes, speaking.” 

“This is the Government Educational 
Service. Your son, Richard M. Jordan, 
Classification 600-115, has completed the 
Government examination. We regret to 
inform you that his intelligence quotient 
has exceeded the Government regula- 
tion, according to Rule 84, Section 5, 
of the New Code.” 

Across the room, the woman cried out, 
knowing nothing except the emotion she 
read on her husband's face. 

“You may specify by telephone,” the 
voice droned on, “whether you wish his 
body interred by the Government or 
would you prefer a private burial place? 
The fee for Government burial is 10 


dollars.” 


5] 


“Say, I thought there were supposed to be five girls here, 
Murphy. Murphy! Where the hell is Murphy?” 
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HEN NAPOLEON tried to make his 
WV is ometet, be mesed it up thor- 
oughly and sorrowfully admitted, “I've 
given myself credit for much greater tal- 
ents than I actually possess.” Queen Vi 
toria of England was much more realistic 
about the whole business. She attended a 
cooking school in London in 1873 where 
she learned something of the omelet be- 
fore attempting to create one. Other 
rulers, too, knew when to pay homage 
to the omelet. When Leopold Il of 
Belgium arrived in Mont St. Michel in 
France, and demanded that an omelet 
be brought to him and served right 
where he stood on the pavement, the 
nearby restaurant owner, Madame Pou- 
lard, quite properly and proudly refused 
to serve him. “Tell him he must come 
inside and eat with the others, or he'll 
get none of my omelets,” she said, and 
the king yielded. 

To be really effective, an omelet chef 
must be something of a show-off. The 
Poulard omelets owe their magnificent 
reputation not to any secret formul: 
but, in a large part, to the theatricality 
with which they are served. Guests are 
seated beside granite walls. The eggs 
are beaten with a fine wire whisk in 
deep bowls and then are poured into an 
oven pan with a handle almost five feet 
Jong. They are cooked in an open fire- 
place. Then the plump golden oval is 
turned onto a large platter and rushed 
to the table. 

This doesn’t mean that in order to 
call attention to your efforts you should 
try to emulate Blondin, the French acro- 
bat, who once balanced himself on a 
wire 160 fect above Niagara Falls while 
he ate an omelet he had previously 
cooked. But you should make the pres- 
entation on the best oval platter or din- 
ner plates you can commandeer, and 
you should be familiar with some of 
the supporting cast used to make an 
omelet colorful —the occasional small 
ribbon of tomato sauce poured around 
the omelet, the green sprigs of water- 
cress for a color garnish, the extra 
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dollop of filling put at an open end of 
the omelet or the glossy sheen given to 
an omelet by brushing it with a lump of 
butter just before serving. 

Alexandre Dumas, pére, novelist and 
chef, was correct as far as he went when 
he said, “Une omelette est 4 la cuisine ce 
que le sonnet est 4 la poésie.” The ome 
let is, indeed, as brief and beautiful as 
a sonnet, but unlike the sonnet it's ex- 
tremely mortal. You must eat it right 
away while it’s still hot. Once allowed 
to cool, its magnificent blonde beauty 
vanishes into deep wrinkles, 

An omelet should be light, but it 
can't be too much like chiffon or it be- 
comes an airy bit of nonsense. The so- 
called puffy omelet, for example, in 
which the egg whites are beaten sepa 
rately and folded into the yolks, is 
tediously dull and dry. The straight 
French omelet. on the other hand, in 
which the eggs are only slightly beaten, 
is as luscious as a Renoir nude. It’s pale 
gold rather than dark brown on the out- 
side, and semi-soft—alinost frothy — 
inside. 

Eggs for an omelet should be large, 
fresh Grade id (extremely impor- 
tant) should not be cold. To the expert 
omelet maker, a cold egg is as distress- 
ing as a cold woman. Take the eggs out 
of the refrigerator and store them at 
room temperature at least an hour be- 
fore making the omelet. Use only the 
best lightly salted butte You'll find 
omelet recipes which advise you to add 
milk or cream to the eggs: snub them 
Actual tests show thar imilk or cream 
tend to make the omelet tough. A small 
amount of water, however, added to the 
eggs makes the omelet more tender than 
it would be otherwise, since the water 
retards the coagulation of the egg yolks. 
Besides salt and pepper you'll get excel- 
lent results by using a small amount of 
monosodium glutamate crystals, known. 
variously by such commercial tags as 
Accent, M.S.G., etc. 
iclet_ neither too sm: 
nor too big. If it’s too small, there will 


THE ELEGANT OMELET 


it is as perfect and as priceless as a sonnet 
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be an excessive amount of crust. Three 
omelets of one egg each, for instance, 
bear only a slight resemblance to a 
single omelet of three eggs. Don't make 
your omelet too big or the long cooking 
period will toughen it and will cause 
it to crack when it is folded. A three- or 
four-egg omelet is the ideal size. 

Be gene with your eggs: beat them, 

yes. but don’t beat them to death, Be 
gentle when it comes to fire, too: there's 
a knack to knowing just how much heat 
will firm the eggs without searing them. 
And have the stage set with the neces- 
sary props beforehand —pan, bowl, 
beater, spatula, butter, eggs and season- 
ing all within easy reach. 
Ideally, your pan will be ripe with 
<perience, a chel’s-style pan with wide 
flaring sides. It will have had previous 
affairs with omelets and emerged happy 
and bright — the type of pan which has 
never been washed. but merely wiped 
dry after each use. Most important, the 
pan must be big enough so that the 
liquid egg can spread sufficiently. For a 
three-ege omelet, a normal man’s por- 
tion, the pan should be about 81% inches 
from rim to rim. For a four-egy omelet 
the pan should be 10 inches from rim 
to rim. Should you be so underprivi- 
leged (or so young) as to have no well- 
seasoned, “cured omelet pan, remedy 
the situation by purchasing the best you 
can find —at once, Most new pans come 
coated with a protective film and with 
manufacturer's directions for its re- 
moval and for the proper seasoning of 
the pan once the couting’s been re- 
moved — usually a thorough greasing 
and then baking in a hot oven for a 
half hour. This seals the pores. Those 
handsome, provincial baked-enamel 
pans don’t have pores, so merely need 
a good initial wash and wipe. Whatever 
your own inclinations, accord your ome- 
let pan monogamous fidelity: never 
sully its surface by using it for any other 
purpose. 

Stuffed omelets are fine for any time 
of day from the noonday session in the 
conference room to the impromptu 
after-opera supper. Light Bordeaux 
wines or 2 rosé, crisp French or garlic 
bread and crumbly aristocratic cheeses 
of the blue family like stilton, gorgon- 
zola or roquefort are old friends of the 
omelet. 

Here now is PLaysoy’s how-to for 
the basic French omelet and variations. 


FRENCH OMELET 

Into a deep mixing bowl open three 
eggs. Add 1 tablespoon cold water, 44 
teaspoon salt, /4 teaspoon inonosodium 
glutamate crystals and a dash of ground 
white pepper. Beat with a fork at me- 
dium speed for 30 seconds. Put a table- 
spoon of butter in the omelet pan. 
Turn on a slow-to-medium flame, heat- 
ing the butter until it just melts but 


has not turned brown. Tilt the pan so 
that the bottom and sides become cov- 
ered with butter. Quickly beat the eggs 
a few more strokes, and then pour them 
into the pan just as the butter begins to 
sputter. Reduce the flame slightly. Wait 
about ten seconds. A thin solid layer of 
egg will have formed on the pan bot 
tom. With your fork or spatula, lift the 
bottom layer slightly upward and tilt 
the pan, permitting the liquid egg to 
flow beneath. Repeat this step several 
times until the egg on top does not flow 
to the bottom. There will still be a 
slight residue of liquid egg on top. 
Spread this with a fork so that there is 
no pool collected on one spot. Continue 
to cook until the top is merely moist 
and frothy. The heat of the omelet will 
complete the cooking after the omelet 
folded. You can, if you wish, lift the 
omelet slightly to peer beneath and see 
whether it is turning the proper golden 
hue. If necessary, step up the heat or 
lower it. (Restaurant chefs sometimes 
place the omelet under a broiler flame 
to complete the top cooking. If you do 
this—and it isn't particularly recom 
mended —your broiler must’ be pre- 
heated and you must take the greatest 
care not to overcook the omelet, which 
will make it dry and tough.) 

If a filling is to be used in the omelet, 
add the filling down the center and fold 
the omelet. Slide the omelet to the edge 
of the pan, and with your spatula, fold 
the outer edges inward, just as you 
would fold a letter for mailing. The 
omelet may resist folding. Simply hold 
your spatula in place until the omelet 
submits. 

Eyen if the omelet is not to be filled, 
it should be folded as described. ‘Vhen, 
holding the serving plate in the left 
hand, place the rim of the omelet pan 
so that the edge rests on the plate. 
Quickly invert the pan so that the ome 
et rests bottom side up on the plate. 
‘Tuck in the bottom of the omelet on 
each side to make it as plump as pos- 
sible. Use paper toweling if it’s uncom- 
fortable to handle. Brush the top with a 
lump of butter. Add more filling at 
an open end. 

If, after a certain number of tries, you 
still find it awkward to turn the omclet 
from the pan onto the plate, you can 
simply lift it with a spatula onto the 
plite and turn it bottom side up with 
your hands, using the paper toweling. 

Once mastered, the omelet can be an 
almost unlimited source of inventive 
pleasure. It can vary all the way from 
the hearty Western oniclet with ham 
and onions to the classic French omelet 
Gelestina (actually an omelet within an 
omelet), the flat Genoese frittata packed 
with greens and herbs, the Burmese 
pork-filled omelet and the Chinese egg 
foo yung studded with almost any meat, 
fish or seafood in the world. The omelet 


traince should be warned when invent- 
ing omelet recipes not to use any old 
tired scraps of food. For these, use the 
nearest disposal unit, not the noble 
omelet. 

Consider the cheese theme for omelet 
ersification. The simplest cheese 
omelet is one in which grated parmesan 
cheese is added to the eggs before pour 
ing them into the pan. If you want a 
slightly sharper favor, you might add 
grated romano cheese and a dash of 
cayenne pepper. If you prefer a more 
subtle blend of flavors, you could com- 
bine grated parmesan cheese with 
shredded Swiss cheese. If a more sturdy 
flavor appeals to you, you will use diced 
sharp old cheddar cheese scattered into 
the pan right after the liquid has set 
on the bottom. If you like cheese and 
bacon, cheese and ham, cheese and pi- 
mientos, cheese and asparagus or cheese 
and crabmeat, any of these embellish- 
ments can be most delicious. In the 
same manner, any other food of your 
choice can be developed into omelet 
fillings. 

Foods in sauce, like sexfood new- 
burgh or creamed chicken hash or kid- 
hey stew, are spooned onto the omelet 
just before it is folded. Foods without 
sauce, cut into small pieces, such as diced 
ham, chopped peppers, diced. potatoes, 
€tc., are merely scattered inte the pan 
after the eggs have set on the bottom 
but are uncooked on top. 

Straight from its own omelet pan, 
PLAYBOY now cites five offerings toward 
which it is particularly partial, The fill- 
ings are designed for two omelets of 
three eggs each. 


OMELETS WITH CURRIED GHICKEN LIVERS 


Wash 2 07. fresh chicken livers and 
cut into slices about Y-inch thick. 
Gover with cold water. Bring to a boil. 
Drain off the water and set the livers 
aside, Chop I small onion and 1 me- 
diumsize Clove of garlic extremely fine. 

all saticepan melt 1 tablespoon 
butter. Add the onion and garlic, Sauté 
until the onion just turns yellow. Add 
1 tablespoon curry powder and 1% tea- 
spoon chopped dried basil. Mix well. 
Open an 807, can tomatoes and strain 
the juice into the saucepan, Chop the 
tomato meat coarsely and add it to the 
pan, Gook slowly until the mixture 
reduces to a thick sauce, Add the livers 
and cook two minutes more. Season to 
te. Prepare two omelets in the usual 
way, adding a few tablespoons chicken 
liver filling before the omelets are 
folded. Spoon additional liver filling 
onto the plates. 


APPLE RUM OMELE: 


Peel, core and cut into eighths 2 small 
swect red apples. Slice the apple sections 
crosswise into pieces about 1/-inch 

(concluded on page 70) 
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@ lovk at the current jazz scene and the 
winners of the second annual playboy poll 


by Leonard Feather 


MOK THAN 25,000 vLavnoy teaders made the scene 
picking Lavorites in the vd anual Jaz: 
Poll fe wy AlbStars. In 
s for this dream 
ed themselves hip indeed; 
ers with the results of last 
confirmed that the champions wear 
their crowns snugly and it takes a migbty effort 
{0 Upset tiem 

The year between polls hay been « big one for 
jaz — for hor and cool and all the schools beuween 
for the very young as well as the very old: W. G. 
(St. Louis Blues) Vandy was honored on his 8th 
birthday ina memorable, celebrity-packed banquet 


PLAYBOY 
ALL-STARS 


OKMEYER, 
thir? trombone 


at New York's Waldorf-Astoria, while a group of youngsters 
some 70 years his junior were blowing up a storm in the 
Farmingdale High School Band at the Newport Jazz Festival. 
‘Trends? You could spot them by the dozen, because there 
was room, in this wonderfully expanded jazz cosmos, for 
styles to shoot off in every direction at once. Sure there was 
calypso, sure rhythm and blues kept rocking and rolling: 
but, too, there was the jazz-with-poetry kick that was shak- 
ing up the San Francisco set; the experimen 
new time values (jazz waltzes yet); the first pres 
a series of concerts featuring both classi 
cians (at Town Hall and Gooper Union in New York); and 


CHET BAKER, first trumpet 


LOUIS ARMSTRONG, second trumpet 


DAVE BRUBECK QUARTET, instrumental combo 


Oo RAY BROWN, bass 


& 
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ex ra 
| FRANK SINATRA, male vocalist 


BUD SHANK, second alto sax 


the growing open-air wend, reflected in such 
new Ventures as the Great South Bay Jaz. 
for which most of the Fletcher 
Henderson band of the Thirties was re- 
united; and Michael Grace's summer-long 
Theatre Under the Stars in Central Park that 
flopped with a variety of musical and dra- 

ic presentations and was rescued by the 


withered, as almost every Los Angeles club 
up on it during the year, Looking from 


new lights 
Greenwich 


STAN GETZ, 


PAUL DESMOND, 
first alto sax 


FOUR FRESHMEN, vocal group 


for modernists, with places like the Village Vanguard, Cherry 
Lane, the Five Spot and the Half Note all offering the coolest 
in combos. On the other hand, Hollywood had its weekly tele- 
vised Stars of Jazz (with a sponsor!) and New York had nothing 
COLEMAN HAWKINS, comparable. 
rerateneeine National T'V still toyed cautiously with the sounds. CBS used 
jazz stanzas on Odyssey and The Seven Lively Arts, and guests 
like Kenton and Garner on Patti Page's The Big Record. NBC 
@v0e carried the Nat “King" Cole show clear through the year, fre- 
, quently featuring jazz-oriented (continued on page 76) 
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humor BY ROBERT FONTAINE 


EXT TO LEARNING how to lose, learns 
N ing how to win is probably the most 
important thing in life. I, myself, was ill- 
trained to win as a youth. [ belonged to 
a boys’ organization that displayed brave- 
ly, in glaring and garish colors, a motto: 
“He who plays the game straight and 
hard wins even though he loses.” 

Constantly seeing this statement en- 
blazoned over the doorway to the gym 
did something to my soul so that when I 
was beaten in any game, which was tol- 
erably often. 1 always smiled and assured 
my opponent that Thad played the game 
straight and hard, so | won anyway. 

It was only when I realized that when 
1 lost I had to pay money to the winner 
that T decided winning was better than 
losing. It was, however, a long time be- 
fore I realized something else; that win- 
ning technically was not enough. You 
had to take advantage of your victory 
and squeeze the juice out of it or the 
victory was not worth the effort. 

For exainple: when I first becarne ma- 
ture enough to win at anything I was so 
overjoyed with that knowledge that 1 
became sickeningly gracious at moments 
of victory. As a result I nearly convinced 
myself, on many occasions, that I had 
not really won at all. 

I recall the first chess game I ever won. 
1 played calnly and intelligently and 1 
mated my friend Arthur Busby in some 
34 moves. Arthur was the freshinan 
champion of Union College 
ber, and not at all timid about leting 
the public in on the secret. When I 
asked him for a game he chuckled nastily 
and said, “I's really a waste of my time.” 
This should have been « tip-off for me. 
Instead, when he was vanquished, I said 
gently, “Arthur, old boy, I was just lucky. 
T guess.” 

“You sure wer Arthur 
thought your queen was a pawn.” 

“You inust have been thinking about 
your studies and not concentrating,” 1 
went on tenderly. Arthur smirked. “Thi 
scems very obvious.” 

Twas still, you see, under the influence 
of my early training in winning: that 
taining which bade me to win graciously 
and to make ay little ef my victory as 
possible. 

The event between Arthur and me 
gave me thought. The more L dwelt on 
the statements made after the game, the 
more 1 began to think maybe Arthur 
should really have won, maybe E was 


@ sportsman’s guide to snide victories 


HOW TO WIN GAMES AND ALIENATE PEOPLE 


lucky, It was even possible my queen 
did look like a pawn. Consequently, my 
winning was not satisfactory. It gave me 
no solid comfort, 

The next time I defeated Arthur I 
used a completely different technique of 
consolidating my victory; a technique 
that gave me much psychological satis- 
faction. As I moved into checkmate, that 
is, into a position that mated Arthur, 1 
looked up and smiled a little crooked 
smile. “Arthur,” I said, “have you ever 
played this game before?’ 

He blushed and glared 
course I've played betore, I'v 
hundred times.” 

1 don’t mean with your sister.” 
What're you getting at” Arthur 
snorted, flinging at me the 25 cents I 
had won. 

I shrugged indificrently, "I suggest you 
go back and work your way up unt 
you're competent enough to give me a 
decent gam 

There was widespread laughter among 
the spectators. Arthur turned pale. He 
arose, [ell over a chair, stumbled against 
the wall, stepped on his own hat and 
then, flinging open the door, fled down 
the corridor. A solid victory, indeed! 

T admit a certain lack of finesse in this 
ploy, but it must be remembered that 1 
was a mere beginner. 

As time went by, [ believe I improved. 
I became more subde in the sense U 
y post-victory comments were the sort 
that took a moment to grasp. They had 
a sort of time-bomb action. They also 
seemed to be flattering my opponent. 
Here is an instance: 1 was playing golf 
with Shred Newbury, our local champ, 
and I beat him by five strokes. As we 
went to the Clubhouse for an applejack 


me. “OL 
played a 


flip, Shred remarked, “I was off my game 
today.” 

A good winner always recognizes this 
dodge. He knows from experience that 
if he lets the loser get away with it, there 
will follow a series of exy ig lies th: 
will eventually place the winner in the 

wkward position of being almost 
ashamed he won and of even wondering 
if he achieved his victory honestly. The 
correct defense is for the winner to 
tack the loser immediately. What L said 
to Shred was, “Not at all. I think you 
were at your peak today. I've never seen 
you play better.” 

For a second or two this pleased Shred. 
OL course he presently realized, without 
my saying so, that if he had played his 
best game I had played even better. 

He coughed uneasily and went on, “ 
missed two easy putts. 

“They weren't so casy,” 
amended. “Not so ea 
missed. 

“I had trouble wi 

I smiled vaguely. ever 
seen you make. Mine just happened to 
be longer and a bit more accurate. ‘That 
little difference, you know, between the 
run-of-the-mill er and the champ.” 

Tt all ended up with Shred not only 
losing the golf game but getting plas 
tered besides. 


1 hastily 
sy as the three | 


Once winning properly and intelli 
gently is understood, the next step is true 
pregame winning. This can only be ac 
complished when one has acquired su- 


pre 


eme confidence and unlimited gall. 1 
idly recall my first pregame winning 
experience. I was engaged to play tennis 
gains' Phil Harrigan, a hairy Irishman 
who was rarely beaten. I was a newcomer 
to the club, woefully underweight and 
forced to wear bifocals while serving. 
Obviously I was an underdog. It is the 
underdog who must call on his courage 
and faith to be a pregame winner. 

A few minutes before the first set. Phil 
and If had a drink and chatted a bit. 1 
observed casually, looking down at his 
shoes, “Don’t you ever fall over your own 
feet, the way they turn in like that?” 

Huntigan glanced at his fect. They did 
look, even to him I am sure, a little hent 
He chuckled mirthlessly. I went on, “I 
don’t mean to pretend to be a medical 
man, but Um something of an amateur 
gnostician.” I pulled back his eyelid. 

¢ you ever had fits of any sort?” 

(concluded on page 87) 
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PLAYBOY, 


“New world or no new world, I’m not getting on that ship!” 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY MARIO CASILLI 


PLAYMATE ON SKIS 


miss february schusses her way into our hearts 


MISS FEBRUARY pPLaysoy's PLAYMATE OF THE MONTH 


éi xe omibtin Hom 
Py ———~ FEN 


IT IS REALLY IMMATERIAL whether 
Cheryl Kubert, the disarming skier 
you see here, is a snow bunny (be- 
ginner) or a schussboomer (terror 
of the slopes); whether she is given 
to geldndeschprungen (dazzling 
leaps) or snowplowing (tyro tactics). 
All that really matters is that she 
makes the cutest sitzmarks we've 
seen on any ski slope, a talent which 
must surely cause kindly old Ullr, 
Schiitzpatron der skifahrer (the 
patron saint of skiers) to look upon 
her with the same approval as we 
mere mortals. This seems an excel- 
lent opportunity to remind every- 
one that the correct, original Sca 
navian pronunciation of “ski” is 
she. And what sweeter reminder 
could you wish for than Cheryl? 


Miss February polishes her boots, breaks into a fetching 
smile os she checks her goggles for a fast downhill run. 


PLAYBOY’S PARTY JOKES 


The dazzling movie star was applying 
for her passport. 

“Unmurried?” asked the clerk. 
“Occasionally,” answered she. 


During the last day of a psychiatrists’ 
convention, one of the doctors present 
at the closing lecture noticed an attrac. 
tive female Ph.D. being pawed by the 
man seated next to her. 
Is he bothering you?" the gallant 
observer asked the woman. 
“Why should / be bothered! 
plied. “It’s his problem. 


she re. 


We were somewhat startled the other 
evening to spot an obviously sozled 
gentleman fecling his way around and 
around a lamppost and muttering, “S'no 
use, I'm walled in.” 


Our Unabashed Dictionary defines sym- 
pathy as that which one woman offers a 
other in exchange for the details. 


Precisely nine months after the young 
couple were married, the wife was rushed 
to the hospital with an urgent call from 
the stork. Shortly after her arrival, the 
doctor came out of the delivery room 
and told the husband he was the father 
of a bouncing baby boy. 

The new father consulted his watch, 
and said, “Well, nature certainly is pre 
cise, It’s exactly 7 o'clock. 

‘Twenty minutes later, the doctor came 


out again, all smiles. “Congratulations 
again,” he said. “You're also the father 
la baby girl 

Yessir, doc,” came the father’s reply, 
right to the minute." Then, glancing at 
his watch, he added, “Well, I guess 1'll 
go out and have a drink. There isn't an- 
other one due until 10:31 


A vice-president at our bank made the 
sage observation that women without 
principle draw plenty of interest. 


Ic is written that a woman doesn’t mind 
a man is a cad—as long as his con- 
vertible is, too, 


f 


AY 


A wag we know once remarked that 
paying alimony is like pumping gasoline 
into another man’ 


Quafing at his favorite bar one after- 
noon, the gentleman was particularly 
struck by the odd behavior of a man 
three stools down. As fast as the bar- 
tender could serve him, he was tossing 
off hookers of bourbon. Becoming 
alarmed, the gentleman moved over to 
the compulsive imbiber and asked, 
“What kind of a way is that to drink 
good bourbon’ 

“It’s the only way I can drink it since 
my accident,” the man replied, throw- 
ing down two more shots in fast order. 

“What kind of an accident was that? 

The man guzzled another one, shud- 
dered and then answered, “I once 
knocked over a drink with my elbow.” 


A manaboutbistros we know assures 
us that he has no trouble leaping out of 
bed as soon as the first ray of sunshine 
enters his window. Of course, he adds, 
his window faces west. 


Heard any good ones lately? Send your 
favorites to Party Jokes Editor, rLavnoy, 
232 E. Ohio St, Chicago 11, Il., and 
carn an casy five dollars for each joke 
used. In case of duplicates, payment goes 
lo first received. Jokes cannot be returned. 


“My art is entering into a new period.” 


PLAYBOY 


BEAT/new york (continued from page 26) 


was a kid I was promiscuous, but now I 
just screw a lot.") - 

Mighty Mo is cool because she got 
bored with the squares on Madison Av- 
enue. She didn't like the kicks in the 
Park Avenue penthouse or she didn’t 
like the kicks of a Fairfield County week- 
end. The queens of Fire Island irritated 
her ancl so did the virile actors of Sardi’s. 
Probubly a cool girlfriend of hers ex- 
plained what went on at a cool party, 
and how the cool ones acted and Mighty 
Mo was intrigued and (to use a cool ex 
pression) there we are, There we are, 
Mighty Mo, man. 

There are different degrees of coolness, 
and these degrees are marked at a party. 
Some cool parties are almost square and 
some get what the chicks’ parents would 
call “wild.” The cats say that that 
“swung way out.” Let's assume that this 
party will swing way out. 

Not all parties swing way out, and it 
is sometimes hard to tell which one will. 
It is a matter of the greatest sublety. A 
party which is nowhere can, by almost 
undetectable progressions, develop into 
swinging. It is hard to describe: there 
will be (to fall back lamely on a lame 
phrase) something in the air. Some cat 
may say. “This one can swing, man,” 
and then it may. It may not, however. 
To plan a swinging is out of the ques 
tion because to plan anything isn't cool. 
Things must just happen, presumably 
without human guidance. The cats are 
cool, therefore inert and swept along by 
forces quite beyond their control. Life, 
or Fate or Destiny — pick a word with a 
capital letter —drives them into swing- 
ings. 

‘The swinging at our party really gets 
under way when one girl, or two —let's 
take Mighty Mo — leisurely takes off her 
sweater or blouse. Then she takes off her 
bra, if she is wearing a bra. She and the 
other girl walk around with their young 
breasts sticking out. The girls don’t have 
to take off their tops and not all always 
do. But generally if one does, most of the 
others will. They seldom take off their 
skirts at the same time as their tops, and 
never their panties. That may come later 
—or it may not. 

The removal of the tops forces the 
chicks into a kind of uniform. They sel- 
dom weir dresses; you can’t take the top 
of a dress off. So the chicks all wear 
sweaters, or blouses, and skirts. However, 
there are no rules. A chick may come to 
a swinging wearing a dress and she may, 
if she wishes, keep it on while the other 
chicks are running around naked from 
the waist up. 

The cats play everything cool—and 
especially sex. The girls half-denude 
themselves and are indifferent to their 
nakedness. The men must be similarly 
aloof, cool. To reach out and grab « 


a perfectly normal male reaction, is sim- 
ply not with it, daddy-o. The girls take 
their clothes off and tl is nowhere. 
Who needs men, man? And the men’s 
attitude is identical: who needs you, 
chick? Take off your clothes; I'm playing 
it cool, chick. 

For the girl to take off her clothes is 
cool and for the man to remain indif- 
ferent is similirly cool. Remember, these 
cits are beat. They've had it, Nothing 
matters. Why bother, man? Who needs 
anything, cat? There we are. 

The protocol of catdom, or coolville, 
is as rigid as the protocol of Buckingham 
Palace. Take the division of sexes at a 
swinging. At a conventional party some- 


one tries to make sure there is a boy for 
every girl; ata swinging it’s preferable 
not to. There cin be five chicks and 


three men, or vice versa. The reason for 
this is that no chick is anyone's date. 
She's everyone's date. The fact that she 
may wind up being no one’s date— in 
its ultimate sense —is beside the point. 
She is not at the swinging essentially be- 
cause she is a woman but because she is 
a beat chick and can be trusted to re 
main cool, 

he reason that all the chicks are 
pretty —and remarkably so —is simple. 
Ifa girl is plain she can never be cool 
because who really wants her, man? The 
cats may pretend, for coolness, not to 
want the pretty chick, but this is cool- 
ness. To have an ugly chick running 
round the swinging would put it down. 
Since she isn’t desirable, not desiring her 
would be natural and being natural is 
not being cool. 

Let's go back to the swinging. The 
chicks have taken off their tops, the cats 
have taken off their jackets and the hi-fi, 
which you can hear from New York to 
Albany, is making the walls uwemble. 
‘There is not very much conversation, 
because conversation, by its nature, im- 
plies opinion or the desire to communi- 
cate and both are square. It is not too 
bad to be inst something: “Man, 
don’t clue me about filler cigarettes be- 
cause I just ain't got eyes.” Or: “The 
Spy? I hear she’s moved to squareville.” 
But it is definitely not comme il faut to 
praise anything or to admit any liking. 

‘Vhere will be very little dancing at 
a swinging because to dance with a girl 
implies a choice. You dance with The 
Spinner rather than The Jumper and 
you have made a non-cool decision, The 
chicks will often dance with each other, 
but this is cool because it is between Uo 
girls. (There are occasional vague signs 
ism at some swingings but it 
ways trivial and abortive: 
active Lesbianism is simply not cool, just 
because it is active.) 

The cool cats will lie around on the 
floor, listening to the music. From: time 


to time one may make some comment 
about the music. "Man," a cat may re- 
mark, “don't think that drum ain't way 
out.” Or “Listen to that piano. Don't 
think I don’t dig that the utmost.” 

Uncharacteristically, the recent arrival 
of the Russian satellite seemed to excite 
the beat cats. The notion of outer space 
—being “way out" — interests them be 
cause it's the ultimate in coolness. (Their 
word-play uranslation of outer space is 
outré space.) At this swinging they talk 
about the Sputniks quite a bit and voice 
approval, not because the moons are 
Russian (this wouldn't be cool) but be 
cause they are moons, man. One of the 
cats makes a joke: "The Russian moon 
goes beep-beep but the American moon 
ill go bop-bop.” He nets a few languid 
smiles. 

After abour hour, the short-order 
food is consumed, the chicks will clean 
up the pad and they will then resume 
their places on the floor. It may be at 
this point that a chick and a cat will 
decide to repair to a bedroom; if the pad 
is small, they may simply wind up on a 
couch or day bed with others in the 
room, but if they do, it is certain thar 
ho one will even look at them and no 
one will comment. Not cool, cat. 

‘The swinging ends just as casually as 
it began. It won't be particularly late. 
Everyone works and has to be up in the 
morning. The chicks will put on their 
clothes, but only in the most dreamy 
indifferent way: there will be the | 
first, but the blouse may not get on for 
quite some time. The blouse will be 
drifted into, rather than put on. 

The chicks who came together will 
probably leave together. It is not really 
cool for some cat to take a chick home, 
but it can be done, and sometimes is. 
Jt may be that a chick — maybe Mighty 
Mo—will stay with her host for the 
night, but if she does she will stay 
obliquely, languorously, coolly, They will 
make love in their cool way, but they 
won't call it that—the phrase would 
curdle their blood. 

Ic will happen like this: when the last 
of the guests has left, the cat will tlk 
to Mighty Mo and they may both yawn 
(they will apologise coolly for the yawn). 
Then they'll drift to the foam rubber 
couch and they will begin to make it 
with each other and then they will —at 
Jong last — turn off that titanic hi-fi and 
silence will descend upon the pad and 
the cat and Mighty Mo will make it. 
‘They will make it, almost by the 
cooldom, in a cool manner, and thus the 
swinging of the beat cats, the neverwas 
kids, the who-needsit gang, will have 
flowed to its end and the cats and the 
chicks around New York will have gone 
to their cool sleep. 
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had edgar not been an astronomer, he never would have become a murderer 


Brew. AND MARY BURTON were a some- 

at ill-assorted pair, and none of 
nds could explain why they had 
married. Perhaps the cynical explanation 
was the correct one: Edgar (who was 
almost 20 years older than his wife) had 
made a quarter of a million on the 
stock exchange before retiring at an 
unusually early age to live the life of 
a country gentleman and to pursue his 


one absorbing hobby — astronomy. 

For some reason, it seems to sur- 
prise many people that an interest in 
astronomy is compatible with business 
acumen or even with cominon sense. 
This is a complete delusion, but in 
Edgar's case, shrewdness did seem to 
have been combined with a vague im- 
practicality in one and the same person; 
once he had made his money he took 


no further interest in it, or indeed in 
anything except the construction of pro- 

gressively larger reflecting telescopes. 
On his retirement, Edgar had pur- 
chased a fine old house high up on the 
Yorkshire Moors. It was not so bleak and 
Wuthering-Heightish as it_may sound; 
there was a splendid view, and the 
Bentley would get you into town in 15 
(continued on page 54) 
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JACKETRY 
FOR SPRING 


predictions in detail from 


three gentlemen’s clothiers 


Ate season creck with three of Manhat 

"5 most venerable, yet pace-setting, 
clothiers has uncovered a handsome quintet 
of new ideas in raiment for relaxation. The 
five jackets, you'll note, are way out in front 
of today’s trend toward more color, more 
variety and a fresh incorporation of de 
ing that helps spell individuality. AM are 
cut with smart, easy, straighthanging lines 
that put the kibosh on exaggeration and 
make for solid comfort. New. too, are the 
[abries employed: roughhewn, husky home- 
spuns; soft tweeds that add the right amount 
of warmth without weight; shedand wools 
in District checks; featherweight flannels 
and luxurious cashmeres. Styling details in 
clude lapel piping, unusual linings and 
slanting pockets — Called hacking pockets — 
borrowed from the traditional hacking coat 
worn by gentleman riders, all of which help 
point up the guy who knows how to take 
his ease while looking his casual best. 


attire By BLAKE RUTHERFORD 


CHIPP, obove: black quarter-inch silk braid pipes the front of this 
Combridge gray flannel blazer that's fine as on all-purpose utility coot. 


Traditional potch-and-flap pockets, red and black striped lining, silver 
metal buttons and a hook vent in back make it doubly distinctive when 
coupled with a pleatless, narrowly tapered pair af slacks. Price: $45. 


J. PRESS, obove left: dramatic departure from the standard navy blazer. 
A shirt-light jacket of imported wool-plus-Egyptian-cotton Viyella, wine- 
red checks on dark blue, with brass buttons. The coat weighs in at a scant 
19 aunces, functions felicitously on a good many accasions when a 
standard sport coat would be tao casual or too warm. Price: $57.50. 


CHIPP, below: a rugged four-button, slant-pocket 
jacket of homespun Irish tweed, lined with pheas- 
ant-print wool challis. Inset: the under-collar picks 
up the lining and sports a button-across throat 
latch for the windier days of spring. Price: $85. 


LORD OF NEW YORK, above: elegant cash- 
mere coat checked in black and white, with 
hacking, flapped side pockets and flapped 
breast pocket. Price: $175.00, cut to order. 


3. PRESS, below: authentic District check 
in all-wool shetland. The madder-tone lining 
is picked up in the breast pocket, pulls out of 
pocket to double as handkerchief. Price: $70. 
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LET THERE BE LIGHT 


minutes. Even so, the change did not 
altogether suit Mary. and it is hard not 
to feel rather sorry for her. ‘There was 
no work for her to do, as the servants 
ran the house and she had few intel- 
lectual resources to fall back on. She 
took up riding, joined all the book 
clubs, read The Tatler and Gountry Life 
from cover to cover, but still felt there 
something missing. 

It took her about four months to find 
what she wanted; and then she met it 
at an otherwise dismal village fete. It 
was six-foot-three, ex-Coldstream Guards, 
with a family that looked on the Norman 
Conquest as a recent and regrettable 
piece of impertinence. It was called 
Aethelred Pendragon Tuncks (we'll for- 
get about the other six Christian names) 
and it was generally regarded as the 
most eligible bachelor in the district. 

Aethelred being a high-principled Eng- 
lish gentleman, brought up in the best 
traditions of the aristocracy, it was two 
full weeks before he succumbed to Mary's 
blandishments. His downfall was accel- 
erated by the fact that his family was 
uying to arrange a match for hin with 
the Honorable Felicity Fauntleroy, who 
was generally admitted to be no great 
beauty. Indeed, she looked so much like 
a horse that it was risky for her to go 
near her father’s famous stables when 
the stallions were exercising. 

Mary's boredom, and Acthelred's. de- 
termination to have a last desperate 
fling, had the inevitable result. Edgar 
saw less and less of his wife, who found 
an amazing number of reasons for driv- 
ing into town during the week. At first 
he was quite glad that the circle of her 
acquaintances was widening rapidly, and 
it was several months before he realized 
that it was doing nothing of the sort. 

It is quite impossible to keep any 
liaison secret for long in a small country 
town like Stocksborough, though this is 
a fact which every generation has to 
learn afresh, usually the hard way. Edgar 
discovered the truth by accident, but 
some kind friend would have told him 
sooner or later. He had driven into town 
for a meeting of the loc 
society — taking the Rolls since his wife 
had already gone with the Bentley — and 
was momentarily held up on the way 
home by the crowds emerging from the 
last performance at the local cinema. In 
the heart of the crowd was Mary, accom- 
panied by a handsome young man whom 
Edgar had seen before but couldn't iden- 
tify ac the moment. He would have 
thought no more of the matter, but 
Mary had gone out of her way the next 
morning to mention that she'd been 
unable to get a seat in the cinema and 
had spent a quiet evening with onc of 
her women friends. 


(continued from page 51) 


Even Edgar, engrossed though he now 
was in the study of variable stars, began 
to put two and two together when he 
realized that his wife was gratuitously 
lying. He gave no hint of his vague sus- 
picions, which ceased to be vague after 
the local Hunt Ball. Though he hated 
such functions (and this one, by bad 
luck, occurred just when U Orionis was 
going through its minimum and he bad 
to miss some vital observations), it oc 
curred to him that this would give him 
a chance to identify his wife's com- 
panion, since everyone in the district 
would be there. 

It proved absurdly easy to locate 
Aethelred and to get into conversation 
with him. Although the young man 
seemed a little ill at ease, he was pleas- 
ant company and Edgar was surprised 
to find himself taking quite a fancy to 
hi If his wife had to have a lover, 
on the whole he approved of her choice. 

And there matters rested for some 
months, largely because Edgar was too 
busy grinding and figuring a 15-inch 
mirror to do anything about it. Twice 
a weck Mary drove into town, ostensibly 
to meet her friends or to go to the 
cinema, and arrived back at the lodge 
just before midnight. Edgar could sce 
the lights of the car for miles away across 
the moor, the beams twisting and turn 
ing as his wife drove homewards with 
what always seemed to him excessive 
speed. That had been one of the reasons 
why they seldom went out together: 
Edgar was a sound but cautious driver, 
and his comfortable cruising speed was 
jes an hour below Mary's. 

About three miles from the house the 
lights of the car would disappear for 
several minutes as the road hidden 
by a hill. There was a dangerous hair- 
pin bend at this point; in a piece of 
highway construction more reminiscent 
of the Alps than of rural England, the 
road hugged the edge of a cliff and 
skirted an unpleasant hundred-foot drop. 
before it straightened out on the home- 
ward stretch. As che car rounded this 
bend, its headlights would shine full on 
the house, and there were many evenings 
when Edgar was dazsled by the sudden 
glare as he sat at the eyepiece of his 
telescope, Luckily, this stretch of 
ry litle used at night; if it 
had been, observations would have be« 
well-nigh impossible, since it took Edgar's 
eyes 10 or 20 minutes to recover fully 
from the direct blast of the headlights. 
‘This was no more than a minor annoy: 
ance, but when Mary started to stay 
out four or five evenings a week it 
became a confounded nuisance, Some- 
thing, Edgar decided, would have to be 
done. 

Vhroughout all this 


was 


Edgar Bur- 


ton’s behavior was hardly that of a 
normal person. Indeed, anyone who 
could have switched his mode of life so 
completely from that of a busy London 
stockbroker to a near-recluse on the 
Yorkshire Moors must have been a litle 
odd in the first place. One would hes 
tate, however, to say he was more than 
eccentric until the time when Mary's 
midnight arrivals started to. interfere 
with the serious business of observation 
And even thereafter, one must admit 
that there was a certain crazy logic in 
his actions. 

He had ceased to love his wife, but 
he did object to her making a fool of 
him. And Aethelred Pendragon Tuncks 
seemed pleasant young chap; it would 
be an act of kindness to rescue him. 
Well, there was beautifully simple 
solution, which 1 come to Edgar in 
a blinding flash —literally, for it was 
while he was blinking in the glare of 
Mary's headlights that Edgar conceived 
his perfect murder, 

I is strange how apparently irrele- 
vant factors can determine a man’s life; 
though it were churlish to say anything 
against the oldest and noblest of the 
sciences, it cannot be denied that if 
Edgar had never become an astronomer 
he would never haye become a murderer, 
For his hobby provided part of the mo- 
tive and a good deal of the me. 

He could have made the mirror he 
needed — he was quite an expert by this 
time —but astronomical accuracy was 
unnecessary in this case, and it was 
simpler to pick up a second-hand search- 
light reflector at one of those war-surplus 
shops in Lisle Street. The mirror was 
about three [eet across, and it was only 
a few hours’ work to fix up a mounting 
for it and to arrange a crude bur effec 
tive arclight at its focus. Getting the 
beam lined up was equally straight- 
forward, and no one took the slightest 
notice of his activities since his experi- 
menting was now taken for granted by 
wife and servants alik 

He made the final brief test on a clear, 
dark night and settled down to await 
M 's return. He did not te the 
time, of course, but continued his rou- 
tine observations of a group of selected 
stars. By midnight, there was still no 

ign of Mary, but Edgar did not mind as 
he was getting a nicely consistent series 
of magnitudes which were lying smoothly 
on his curves. Everything was going well, 
though he did stop to wonder just why 
Mary was so unusually late. 

At last he saw the headlights of the 
car flickering on the horizon, and rather 
reluctantly broke off his observations. 
When the car had disappeared behind 
the hill, he was waiting with his hand 
on the switch. His timing was perfect; 
the instant the car came round the curve 

(concluded on page 70) 
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Sive thousand insurgents whip up some himalayan hoopla 


y travel By JOHN SACK 


sikkim, in the Himalayas, is now a democracy, one of the youngest in the world. 
Its first election was in 1953, and its first law in 1955, but, in these few years, 
the alert Sikkimis have learned not only the outward forms of democracy but 
many of the realities, subtleties and secrets which, to us in the civilized world, 
are almost its very soul — parties, platforms, n strife, mudslinging, muck- 
raking, windbags, windfalls, major parties, minor parties, pull, plums, padded 
payrolls, stuffing, roughing, raucous caucuses, brass spittoons in smoke-filled 
rooms, bosses, losses, lobbics, gobbledygook and gerrymandering, among others. 
‘True, some of these practices are not very widespread, but then again, neither 
is Sikkim itself, its area being 2745 square miles, more than Delaware's. 
Only a single case, respectively, of stuffing and roughing have been reported 
in Sikkim. On election day, 1953, a number of voters were roughed up in 
Psensang, a village, and a ballot box was stuffed in Lhachen, not far away: 
was done inexpertly, and when the ballot box was opened. the ballots 
a wad, and it’s clear that Sikkim has further (continued on page 58) 
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Sic Semper SikRin (continued from page 55) 


to go in this particular art. On the credit 
side, the two major parties, the National- 
ists and the Congress, have already struck 
the perfect attitude of mutual vilifica- 
tion, and the Sikkimi gerrymander puts 
even New York State's to shame; the 
Nationalists, who got a fifth as many 
votes as the Congress, have just as many 
seats in the Sikkimi Senate. As for lob- 
bies, the most powerful are the land- 
lords’. They held up the Rent Control 
Bill in 1953, 1954 and most of 1955, but 
it got on the floor in 1955 and it passed. 
‘The first law of Sikkim is a model of the 
democratic idiom. A random sentence is 
this one: “Where the landlord recovers 
possession of any premises from the ten- 
ant by virtue of a decree obtained under 
section (5) and the premises are not 
occupied by him or by the person for 
whose benefit the premises were ac- 
quired within two months of the date 
of vacation of the premises, or thorough 
overhauling is not commenced within 
one month of the date of vacation of 
the premises by the tenant, the Sikkim 
Durbar may let out the premises on a 
standard rent.” 

The symbol of the Congress is a lad- 
der, and that of the Nationalists, a 
swastika, Other than this, which I ad- 
mit is superficial, at best. I couldn't find 
any differences between the two. After 
a few days in Sikkim, I got hold of the 
platforms, but these, as I should have 
expected, were no help, for the Na- 
ists promised roads, bridges. hos- 
schools, and a fair rent. and i 
plied that the Congress “stoop low 
and hurl abusive and vulgar language 
while the Congress, for their part, prom- 
ised roads, bridges, hospitals, schools 
and a fair rent, and saw little good 
in the Nationalists. Both, in their plat- 
forms, warned me of “the wrong ¥ 
associated with a wrong candidate,” or 
words to that effect. Having read all 
this, and being none the wiser, I went 
to the Sikkimi capital and buttonholed 
the chief secretary, a sort of prime min- 
ister there, who said, “On the whole, 
the parties are identica but that I 
shouldn't noise it about. Down the hall, 
he suggested, I could find the national 
chairmen of both, working in their of- 
fice. 

“In their offices?” I said, 

“In their office,” he replied, and while 
he went back to his papers, I hurried 
down the hall. and I saw, indeed, that 
Mr. Sonam Tscring, of the Nationalists, 
id Mr. Kashiraj Pradhan, of the Con 
gress, worked in the very same office, 
side by side. The office itself was cold, 
dark and lackluster; and so, indeed, was 
Mr. Tsering; his clothes were shapeless 
and olive drab, and he might have 
passed for a yak-driver in the nearby 
mountains of Tibet, while Mr. Prad- 


han, at the other desk, was dressed in 
chic orange jodhpurs and a white cut- 
away. All the while, a bunch of ward 
heelers and party hacks hurried in and 
out, whispering, of necessity, to Mr. 
Tsering and Mr, Pradhan, who kept 
busy, otherwise, by reading the morn- 
ing mail and writing denunciations of 
one another; from time to time, they 
stopped to gossip, or to offer the other 
a cup of tea. Really, this was a fine 
state of affairs, I thought, and yet, I 
also thought, it wasn't unlike the state 
of affairs in our country, or at least in 
the State of New York. As a newspaper- 
man, I used to cover the New York 
Senate, and there, too, I remembered, 
the Republican and the Democratic 
leaders sat side by side, and seemed the 
very best of friends. Both of them were 
named Mr. Mahoney. When a critical 
bill was on the floor, Mr. Mahoney (R) 
would rant and rave, accusing the Dem- 
ocrats of all but rape and latrocinium, 
a fayorite phrase of his being, “Shame, 
I say unto you, shame!" Then, Mr. 
Mahoney (D) would stand up. reveal 
ing that the Republicans, in turn, were 
remorseless, treacherous. lecherous, kind- 
less, ete., villains. This done, the 
Mr. Mahoneys would congratulate and 
slap each other on the back, saying 
it would look swell in the late c« 
We newspapermen never wro 
these perorational embraces; 
part of the game, and, I suppose, this 
is the first the New Yorkers know of it 

In Sikkim, too, the electorate doesn't 
know of the camaraderie of the Na- 
tionalists and the Congress; it is con. 
vinced that one of them is “high and 
noble . . . invariably" —in the words 
of the party platforms —and the other 
a pack of thieves. Just which is which. 
is an easy matter: in Sikkim, the 90.000 
Nepalis vote for the Congress, and the 
20,000 Bhotias vote for the Nation: 
The Bhotias are Buddhists, yellow, 
speak an Indo-Chinese language that 
looks like this: 


war quar] Ra’ wR CR BAA” 
y 
The Nepalis are Hindus, also yellow, but 


speak an Indo-European language that 
looks like this: 


wudta q@fs geet state qearrect 
The Nepalis are immigrants, while the 
Bhotias, to their way of thinking, came 
over on the Mayflower. 

The minor parties of Sikkim are cer- 
tainly an odd lot, but at least I know 
what they stand for. The Monastery 
Association stands for the monastcries, 
and the Scheduled Castes League is 
plumping for the untouchables; the 
Prajasamectan, which is the major minor 
party, and which, in 1953, got almost 
as many votes as the Nationalists but. 


because of the gerrymander, has no 
seats at all in the Sikkimi Senate, wants 
to unite with India. Now, Sikkim is in- 
dependent, with a maharajah as the 
chief of state, but India runs its de- 
fenses, communications and foreign af 
fairs, and, at Sikkim's suggestion, has 
sent an Indian there as a kind of city 
manager — Mr. N. K. Rustomji, the De- 
wan of Sikkim (also, you may call him 
the Divan of Sikkim, if that's your idea 
of fun). While I was in Sikkim, I had 
the pleasure of meeting the Dewan, but 
I never met the maharajah, an alco- 
holic, who isn't shown to visitors. No 
head that wears the crown hangs heavier 
than that of His Highness, Sir Tashi 
Namgyal, Knight Commander of the 
Star of India, Knight Commander of 
the Indian Empire, Maharajah of Sik- 
kim. A number of years ago, his wife, 
the maharani, took a vacation in Lhasa, 
Tibet, her home town, and shacked up 
there with one of the lamas, a reincar 
nation of Buddha; back in Sikkim, she 
had a baby and was banished to a 
palace in the suburbs. The maharajah 
hasn't seen her since. (The Maharajahs 
of Sikkim, like the Princes of Monaco, 
have seldom got along with their w 
I'm afraid. One of them married a gi 
so ugly that he left his throne, fleeing 
the palace in disguise.) Then, in World 
War H, the maharajah’s eldest son, the 
crown prince, died in a plane crash, 
and the Maharajah of Sikkim took to 
whiskey. Today, his only joy is paint 
ing, but he has the shakes, and his work 
is like Jackson Pollock's. The Sikkimis 
don't talk of him much. 

Sir Tashi Namgyal. the maharajah 
played the part of King George II 
the democratization of Sikkim. A cer- 
tain Mr. Tashi Tsering, no relation, 
was the George Washington of it, and, 
between the two, there was sort of a 
revolution, with 5000 Sikkimis march- 
ing on the maharajah’s palace. Some 
day, T suppose, the Sikkimis will have 
this as Independence Day, telling their 
children of minute men, Paul Reveres 
and Patrick Henrys, who cried liberty 
or death, or of their Sikkimi counter 
parts—that, for the history books, but 
for the present, alas! The revolution 


was in 1949, the memory is fresh, the 
truth is inglorious. The truth is that 
Mr. ‘Tashi and his 5000 insurgents went 


to the palace one fine day, shouting, 
“Our demands must be met"; the ma- 
harajah came to the window, and, “Our 
demands must be met," they shouted 
again. 

“What demands?” said the 
jah, a bit bewildered by it all. 
“Our demands,” said the people. 
“They must be met!" The awful fact 
is that none of them, except Mr. Tashi, 
had any idea what the demands were, 

(continued on page 71) 
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DEAR PETER: 

I found a wonderful new maid for your bachelor apartment. 
Her name is Anna. She is a very hard worker, and I know 
you can count on her to clean the place thoroughly. 


She will come in Monday, Wednesday and Friday afternoons, 
while you're at work. You'll probably never see her, so be 
sure to leave $9 on the desk every Friday morning when 


you leave. Don't forget! 


I told her you would leave any special instructions in the 
typewriter. Actually, I guess you could write the first 
one in the dust around this place. How any son of mine, 
brought up in such immaculate surroundings, could 
accumulate so much dirt in such a short time is beyond 
me, but no matter--it's in capable hands now. 


Ask her what she needs in the way of soap flakes, scouring 
powder, sponges, etc., and then you stock them under the 
sink. I know how you hate to be bothered with things 

like that, but it was your idea to have a place of your 
own. 


Anna is Hungarian. She doesn't speak English too well, 

but she is an intelligent person from a fine family in 

Hungary. She is new to America, but she comes highly 

recommended. Remember that good housekeepers are very 

hard to find. 

7 Love, 
MOTHER. 


DEAR ANNA: 
Welcome aboard. The place could use a little tidying up. 
Let me know what you need. 
Best, 
PETE. 


MISTER PETE: 
Hello. I need---- 
1. Scouring powder. 2. Soap flakes. 3. Ammonia. 4. Scrub 
brush. 5. Sponge. 6. Toilet brush. 7. Dish mop. 8. Duster. 
9. Broom. 10. Dustpan. 11. Brush for sweeping dust into 
dustpan. 12. Floor wax. 

Thank you, 

ANNA. 


DEAR ANNA: 

What do you plan to do, sandblast the building? All the 
place needs is a little tidying up. This does not require 
all those pickaxes, shovels and pneumatic drills you 
listed. 


Honestly, Anna, I don't have time to go shopping for all 
those things, and by the time I leave my office at night, 
the grocery stores are closed. Besides, where would you 
put all that stuff? 


Here are two bars of soap. Go to town! If you need 
anything else, buy it--I'll pay you back. 
Best, 
PETE. 


MISTER PETE: 
Wrong soap. Cannot clean stove with face soap. I will buy 
what you need, you pay me back. I will hide them, so you 
never find. Laundry piling up all over. Should I send out? 
Thank you, 
ANNA. 
DEAR ANNA: 
Go ahead on the buying spree, but lay off the ammonia. I 
can't stand the smell of ammonia. 
(continued on page 66) 
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this FEuRUARY, just like last February 
and the February before that and the 
February before that, the PLAYnoy cam, 
era visits Jayne Mansfeld. 

For those of you who may have come 
in late, we'll point out briefly that 
Jayne first appeared in these pages 
Playmate of the Month of February 1955 
She was an unknown Hollywood hope 
ful at the time, but before the y 
up. she had been signed for an important 
part in the Broadw , Will Suc 
cess Spoil Rock Hunter? (she has since 
film of the name), 


was 


starred in a same 


Earl Wilson interviewed Jayne for our 
February 1956 issue and Hal Adams sup- 
plied some tasty photographs to com- 
plement Earl's text. A year ago, in our 
February 1957 issue, we entered a pic- 
torial report on The New Jayne Mans- 
field —as Jayne returned uiumphant to 
Hollywood and a long-term contract with 
20th Century-Fox. 

This year, our ious valentine 
graciously graces our pages in the first 
figure studies she has ever allowed to 
appear in print. Jayne has posed for 
some pretty pulchritude-packed pictures 


viva 


in the past, but till now she has skirted 
the au naturel. This is, in fact, the very 
first time that a full-fledged star has 
posed so revealingly, Oh, there've been 
other nude pictures of filmdom’s most 
famous fillies (PLAYnoy has published all 
the best of them: Monroe, Ekberg, Loren, 
et al.), but in every case they were taken 
when the girls were struggling starlets 
(or less) and publicized later. These pho- 
tographs of the beautiful J. M. face and 
figure were posed especially for PLAYBOY 
readers by an unusually unpretentious 
movie queen who wanted to say “thank 
you" for the helping hand to stardom. 
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PLAYBOY 


THANK YOU, ANNA 


Good idea about the laundry. See if 
they can get it back by tomorrow. But 
no starch. To me, starch is in the same 
league as ammonia. 

We will get along fine, Anna. I like 
the way you take charge of things. 
Handling that Iaundry solves a great 
problem. Enclosed find $9 


Best, 
PETE. 

MISTER PETE? 
¢ clean now. Supplies cost $11. 
Why you want laundry back so quick? 
Cost too much. Rest come back next 
week. You socks drying in w.c 

You like my work? Harder without 
ammonia. 


Thank you, 
ANNA. 
DEAR ANNA: 

What cyclone went through this place? 
Where is everything? I came home last 
night. looking forward to settling down 
in my nice, sloppy apartment, and maybe 
¢ some guys over for a poker game 
and what do I find? An 18th Century 
drawing room! 

What happened to all the newspapers 
T've been saving to read when I had 
time and my collection of matchbook 
covers from all over the world? 

I know you mean well, Anna, but it 
makes me uncomfortable to find the 
apartment standing rigidly at attention 
when I get home. T had enough of “pass- 
ing inspection” in the Army. Every day 
from now on, I want to fail inspection. 
Easy docs it. Relax. Make the bed, 
dust around, rinse out a glass or two. 
Comes the spring, we can overhaul the 
place. Somewhere on this floor there 
must be an incinerator, and all you have 
to do is throw out the garbage and the 
cigarette butts and the beer 
I'll be happy. 

Which reminds me. When you find a 
half-full can of beer standing around, 
throw it out —don't put it back in the 
icebox. There are four half-full cans of 
beer in the icchox now, getting staler 
by the minute. Some women say that 
stale beer makes a wonderful hair rinse, 
but [ have no plans along those lines. 
1 admire your thrift, but I won't be 
bulldozed into finishing every can of 
beer I start. 1 own the beer, the beer 
doesn't own me. Out with it! 

Thanks for washing the socks, but 
where are they? Who is “w.c."? Fields? 
Churchill? Please explain further. 

Anyhow, go easy on the ambition. 

Best, 
PETE. 


MISTER PETE: 

1 very unhappy. Try my best to do 
good work, you no like. Work extra hard 
to please you, because my father told me 
I must do extra good for Americans to 


(continued from page 60) 


like, and because I try so much, you no 
like. Do not understand. 

Socks in water closet, behind shower 
curtain. Why is shower curtain folded up 
on hamper? Would have rolled up socks 
and put away in drawer where belong, 
but afraid you think I not go easy on 
the ambition. 

All unhappy. Do not understand. 

Thank you, 


ANNA. 


DEAR ANNA: 

I apologize. Forget my last note, it 
was misleading and un-American, Am- 
bition is a fine thing and it’s the only 
way you get ahead. Make the place 
sparkle and plump up the pillows all 
you want. 

So that's where the socks were! I 
would never have found them behind 
the shower curtain, because Mother gave 
me that shower curtain, and I would 
rather let the water slop all oyer the 
latrine than use a pink shower curtain. 

By the way, Americans will under- 
stand you better if you call water closets 
“latrines” or “bathrooms” or “heads” or 
“johns” or “little boy’s rooms.” 

Don't be unhappy. You're doing fine. 

Best, 
PETE. 


MISTER PETE: 
‘Thank you for note. Very happy now- 
‘Thank you too for English lesson. Now 
when [want to find water closet, I ask 
for little boy's room. 
Also thank you for beer. H 
tiful. 


DEAR ANNA: 

‘As they say on Madison Avenue, we 
a challenge ahead of us. 

Tan giving a party tomorrow night. 
Not really a party, just a little get- 
together that will be a sort of hou: 
warming. Would you take the glasses out 
of wherever you've hidden them and set 
them on the bar? And do you know what 
a “Lazy Susan” is? I know somebody gave 
me one and said it was absolutely neces- 
sary at parties. Please find it for me. 

There may be some extra tidying-up 
the next time you come, but I don't 
expect it will be much. 


Best, 
PETE. 
PS. The definition of water closet is 
bathroom. It is the only acceptable defi- 
nition, Forget all others. 


MISTER PETE: 

Lazy Susan here. Little things of food 
to put in all wrapped up in icebox. 
Also Hungarian schnecken in icebox, for 
lots people, my special idea for party. 
Heat up hot 10 minutes in bottom part 
stove. 


No worry about clean up after. 1 
handle quick. 

Thank you, 
ANNA. 
MY DEAR, DEAR ANNA: 

Look around. What a horrible mess! 
But what a wonderful party. 

Would you believe this single room 
would hold 40 people? Dancing, laugh- 
ing, singing, wildly carrying on? Ob, my 
head. 

The Hungarian schnecken was a sen- 
sation. Parties all over town next week 
will feature heaping Lazy-Susansful of 
hot Hungarian schnecken. I have over a 
dozen anxious requests for the recipe. 

It was a great victory, Anna, but the 
wounded must be remoyed from the 
battlefield. Oh, is this joint a shambles. 
If I were you, 1 would quit now, but 
please don't. To itemize: 

1. Some of the unbroken glasses can 
be salvaged. 

2. The bottom part of the stove will 
never be the same. 

3. From the looks of the ash trays. 1 
have a feeling that some of my guests 
were cremated. 

4. Nobody will ever be able to ex- 
plain how that large, kidney-shaped 
stain got on the wall, but maybe we 
can hang a picture over it. 

5. The pillows are mashed down from 
now ‘til Doomsday, and no amount of 
plumping will ever bring them to life. 
Saye them, maybe I can use them on 
the beach next summer. 

6. Get a repairman up to do some- 
thing about the pretzels in the phono: 
graph. 

Stick with mé 
need. Never a 


Anna, in my hour of 

at's a solemn oath. 
Best. 

PETE. 


MISTER PETE: 

All clean like new. Had to use am- 

monia. Glad was fun. You tell friends 

secret to schnecken is pickled water 

chestnuts. Have more parties, I no mind. 
Make lots friends, get married. 

Thank you, 
ANNA. 


DEAR ANNA: 

Like Phoenix, risen from the ashes! 
I shall never again wrinkle up my nose 
at the sweet, purifying scent of ammonia. 

Though we haye never met face to 
face, Anna, I feel as though I know you 
well, because we have been through hell 
together. It’s like two radar operators, 
miles apart, tracking down the same 
bomber. You were kind to yolunteer for 
another mission, bute as for me, there 
shall be no more cakes and ale and wild 
parties. Once done, it is out of my sys 
tem forever. From now on, the only 
entertaining I do at home will be little 
gatherings of two people, myself being 
one, 
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eAw Suitia AnvestMent 


A new translation of an amusing tale from the Kryptadia 


N The GREAT EMPIRE of Russia. not far 

from the city of Kiev, there once lived 
a wealthy moujik who had a son named 
Peter. The lad was tall and handsome, 
with a ready wit and a quick smile, but 
he caused his father no little distress by 
his apparent unwillingness to work. In- 
stead of helping supervise the sugar 
beet farm that was the source of the 
family's well-being, Peter preferred to 
spend his time basking in the sun or ex- 
changing jokes with the young maid- 
servants. 

One summer day, the worried moujik 
decided to face the problem squarely. 
With a sign he summoned the youth to 
him. 

“Why do you lie about all day and 
learn nothing, Peter?” he asked sorrow- 
fully. “The time will soon come when 
you will haye to support yourself." 

A twinkle came into the eyes of the 
young man, but he seemed genuinely 
touched by his father's concern, 

“[ will try!” he said. “Give me one 
hundred rubles and your blessing and I 
shall seck to invest them wisely.” 

The anxious parent was so encour- 
aged by this unexpected demonstration 
of initiative that he gladly gave his son 
the desired amount. Scarcely taking the 
time to change his clothing, the latter 
swung himself on his horse and set off 
for the city. 

Peter had no very clear idea of what 
he was going to do. The city appeared 
a place of golden opportunity simply 
because he detested anything and every- 


Ribald Classic 


thing that had to do with sugar beets. 

Near the city, an imposing chateau 
with splendid towers caught his eye. It 
was surrounded by a high iron fence. 
Riding closer, he saw behind the fence 
a slim and elegantly dressed young lady 
strolling through a spacious garden. The 
damsel turned at the sound of the horse's 
hoofs so that Peter was suddenly con- 
fronted with a pair of the most haughty 
and lovely eyes he had ever seen. Quick 
as a flash he dismounted and strode to 


young lady, how seemed 
liule interested in the handsome face 
that pressed against the bars. “Why do 
you stand there?” she asked coldly, walk- 
ing over to him. 

“Pardon my boldness, gracious lady,” 
Peter said, looking down in sham mod- 
esty, “I came to admire your beauty.” 

His repressed yet vibrant tone caused 
her to flush slightly. 
he continued hesitantly, “you 
would deign to show me your exquisite 
legs as far as the dainty garters under 
your knees, I will give you a hundred 
rubles.” 

The eyebrows of the lady arched in 
anger and she seemed on the verge of 
uttering a sharp dismissal. But then her 
eyes ran over the muscular form of the 
youth pleading before her and she ap- 
parently changed her mind. A slow smile 
crossed her features. 

“Indeed, why should I not show you 
my legs?” she said with arrogant com- 


The father watched unseen - 


posure. “There, lad! Is that what you 
want?” And she lifted her rich gown 
the requested distance. 

Peter's gaze could not have appeared 
more enamored. When she lowered her 
skirt, he sighed deeply. Then he gave 
her the hundred rubles and returned 
home. 

His father awaited him eagerly. 

“Well, son,” he queried, “how did you 
fare?” 

Peter thought for a moment. 
“Father,” he began, “1 cannot yet 
divulge the exact nature of my under- 
ing. Let us say that I have purchased 
a parcel of land and enough lumber to 
build a store. Gi me another two 
hundred rubles with which to pay the 
carpenters.” 

The father was overjoyed at this 
businesslike answer and gave him the 
two hundred rubles. Promptly the next 
morning Peter returned to the chateau 
and stationed himself at the iron fence. 

The haughty young damsel soon 
caught sight of him and not entirely by 
chance, For she had strangely enjoyed 
the unusual experience of the preceding 
day, and no small part of her thoughts 
had been occupied by the handsome 
stranger. Clad in a revealing blue gown, 
she entered the garden and approached 
Peter, 

“Why have you returned, young 
man?” she inquired, her voice trembling 
slightly. 

"To see you again, my lady,” Peter 
replied humbly. “Your beauty leaves me 
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...as his son bargained with the lady. 


no rest.” 

The girl's eyes became limpid pools. 

“Poor youth,” she exclaimed, “what 
can I do for you?” 

Peter looked at her fervently. “IE you 
will let me see your lovely knees. 1 will 
you two hundred rubles.” 

The damsel shook her head reprov- 
ingly. “What a rogue you are!” she 
chided. But her voice was warm and she 
raised her gown the stipulated distance 
and even more before his gaze. If she 
sought admiration, Peter's rapt stare 
must have satisfied her fully. Again he 
gave her the money, bowed, and went 
home. 

His father met 

“Tell me, sor 
“Is the store built?’ 

“The money is well invested,” said 
Peter slowly. “Now give me three 
hundred rubles to buy the merchandise,” 

The moujik did not protest even at 
this sizable request, but his curiosity as 
to the true nature of his son's project 
had grown to such proportions that he 
decided to see for himself. The next 
morning when Peter set out, the father 
followed at a short distance, 

The youth returned to the chateau. 
In a very few minutes the damsel came 
out a side door and walked quickly to 
the fence. Without a word she unlocked 
the gate and permitted Peter to enter. 
Then she escorted him to a comfortable 
and secluded bench. 

“Why have you 


im on his return. 
he asked hopefully. 


returned, young 


man?” she asked, placing her graceful 
hand on his. 

“T dare not tell you!” 

"Pray do! You can be assured of my 
leniency. 

Peter's yoice throbbed with 
might haye been strong emotion. 
lady! I suffer unspeakably. Day and 
night I am consumed by the desire to 
see you —as you really are." 

“Sirt"" 

“Please do not be offended! Only the 
sight of your beauty can ease my § 
If you will remove your clothes and lie 
beside me on this bench, I will give you 
three hundred rubles!" 

The girl hesitated, and the height- 
ened color of her cheeks was replaced by 
an unusual pallor. She took a deep 
breath, 

“It is a bargain,” she said. Then, 
tensely, as though it were an after- 
thought: “But you must promise not to 
touch ime!” 

Peter promised and gave her the 
money, whereupon the pretty young 
woman undressed, exposing her undeni- 
able charms to full view, and lay down 
on the bench beside him. 

Peter lay completely motionless, bue 
the young lady soon grew restive, 

“You need not take your promise so 
she pouted, :fter a time. 

“Oh, indeed 1 must!” Peter retorted 
firmly, “It would be dishonorable for 
nie to break my word." 

The dainty figure beside him grew 


what 


more and more restless. 

“You have given me six hundred 
rubles, If you will only forget your 
promise, I will give them all back to 
she said huskily, 

"No," Peter insisted. “I could not do 
that, It would not be right.” 

The lady now appeared in agony. 

“Listen to me, sweet lad,” she pleaded 
“I will give you twice what you have 
given me. I will give you uwelve hun- 
dred rubles. But... you must forget 
your promise!” 

At this point the father, who. had 
been listening from behind the fence 
with bated breath, could restrain him- 
self no longer. 

“You fool, you fool!” he shouted. 
“What are you waiting for? It is an cx- 
cellent profit!" : 

At the sound of his yoice the damsel 
started as if she had been struck, Her 
face crimson, she jumped to her feet, 
threw her gown about her, and fled into 
the chateau. Peter was left quite alone 
with neither the lady nor the money to 
console him. 

For a moment his eyes remained fixed 
on the tiny side door. Then, shaking 
his head, he rose slowly and went over 
to where his father had been hiding. 

“Dear meddlesome father!" he sighed. 
“I'm afraid you'll have to support me 
once more, You have just caused me to 
lose every penny of my mvesunent.” 

— Translated by William H. Schad 


“I’m not worried. She's run off on affairs before. 
She'll be back. He won't, but she will.” 
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OMELET 
(continued from page #4) 


thick. Put the apples in a saucepan with 
1 tablespoon butter, 2 tablespoons 
water, 2 tablespoons sugar, 1/4 teaspoon 
lemon juice and 1 teaspoon cinnamon. 
Cook slowly until the water has evapo- 
rated and apples are tensler. Prepare 
two omelets in the usual way but omit 
the monosodium glutamate and the 
pepper. Add 2 tablespoons sugar to 
each omelet before the eggs are beaten. 
Alter the liquid egg has set on the bot- 
tom, sprinkle half the apple mixture 
into each pan. Fold the omelets in the 
usual way. Turn them onto a platter. 
Heat almost to bubbling ¥% cup rum. 
Pour the hot rum over the omelets, then 
light the rum and, while it is flaming. 
spoon it over the omelets. When the 
i ide, sprinkle each omelet 
sugar. 


OMELET WITH SHERRIED LOBSTER 


Boil a 114-Ib. fresh lobster 20 minutes. 
Cool; remove the lobster meat from the 
shell. (Or buy a freshly cooked lobster 
from your seafood dealer.) Gut the lob- 
ster into slices about Y4-inch thick. In 
the top part of a double boiler, over 
simmering water, melt 2. tablespoons 
butter. Add the sliced lobster meat and 
3 tablespoons dry sherry. Sprinkle with 
salt, pepper and celery salt. Let the mix- 
ture simmer five minutes or until the 
lobster is heated through, Add 14 cup 
light cream and 2 tablespoons chopped 
chives or scallions. When the cream be- 
comes hot. beat 1 egg yolk well. Slowly 
stir the egg yolk into the cream and 
cook, stirring constantly, until the sauce 
thickened. Remove the double bo 
from the flame. Season the lobster to 


taste. Prepare two omelets in the usual 
way, adding a few tablespoons lobster 
filling to each omelet before it is folded. 
(Reheat the lobster filling before adding 
it to the eggs if necessary.) Spoon addi- 
tional lobster filling onto the plates. 


OMELET WITH MUSHROOMS IN SOUR CREAN 
Wash 1 Ib. fresh mushrooms, Separate 
mushroom caps from stems, Gut mush- 
room caps and stems into slices about 
Yeinch thick, Melt 2 tablespoons butter 
in a saucepan, Sauté until mushrooms 
are tender. Add 2 tablespoons dry 
white wine, Y% teaspoon grated onion 
and a dash of nutmeg. Add Y cup sour 
cream. Mix. very well. Gook slowly up 
to the boiling point, but do not bor 
Add salt and pepper to taste. Prepare 
two omelets in the usual way. Spoon a 
few tablespoons mushroom filling onto 
each omelet before folding. Add balance 
of filling to plates. 


on 

Chop 1 small onion very fine, Heat 1 
tablespoon olive oil in a small saucepan. 
Before the oil smokes, add the onion 
Sauté until onion turns yellow. Add an 
8.07, can tomato sauce. 1% teaspoon 
garlic salt and 14 teaspoon leaf thyme. 
Simmer slowly five minutes. Gut 6 an 
chovy fillets into small dice, and add to 
an. Cut 2 oz. sliced provolone cheese 
into Yinch squares. Add the cheese 10 
the pan. Continue to cook only until 
the cheese softens. Avoid overcooking. 
Add salt and pepper to taste. Prepare 
two omelets in the usual way, adding a 
few tablespoons provolone filling to 
each omelet before it is folded. Spoon 
additional filling onto serving plates. 
No fair licking the spoon. 


LEV WITH PROVOLONE 


“IT know the cutest story, but it isn’t for 
mixed company. Will you ladies leave the room?” 


LET THERE BE LIGHT 


(continued from page 51) 


and the headlights shone on him, he 
closed the arc. 

Mecting another car at night can be 
unpleasant enough even when you are 
prepared for it and are dri 
straight road. But if you are rounding a 
hairpin bend, and know that there is no 
other car coming, yet suddenly find your- 
self staring directly into a beam 50 times 
as powerful as any headlight — well, the 
results are more than unpleasant. 

They were exactly what Edgar had 
calculated. He switched off his beam al- 
most at once, but the car's own lights 
showed him all he wanted to sec. He 
watched them swing out over the valley 
and then curve down, ever more and 
more swiftly, until they disappeared be- 
low the crest of the hill A red glow 
flared for a few seconds. but the ex 
plosion was barely audible, which was 
just as well, as Edgar did not want to 
disturh the servants. 

He dismantled his little searchlight 
and returned to the telescope as he had 
not quite completed his observations. 
‘Then, satisfied that he had done a good 
night's work, he went to bed. 

His sleep was sound but short. for 
about an hour later the telephone started 
to ring. No doubt someone had found 
the wreckage, but Edgar wished they 
could have left it until morning, for an 
astronomer needed all the sleep he could 
get. With some irritation he picked up 
the phone. and it was several seconds 
before he realized his wife was the 
other end of the line. She was calling 
from Tuncks Place. and wanted to 
know what had happened to Acthelred. 

It seemed they had decided to make 
a clean breast of the whole affair, and 
Acthelred (not unfortified by strong wa- 
ters) had agreed to be a man and break 
the news to Edgar. He was going to call 
back as soon as he had done this and 
tell Mary how her husband had received 
it. She had waited wily mounting im- 
patience and alarm as long as she could, 
until at last anxiety had got the better 
of discretion. 

It goes without saying that the shock 
to Edgar's already somewhat unbalanced 
hervous system was considerable. 

In the long run, Mary came out of it 
rather well. Aethelred wasn't really very 
bright, and it would never have been a 
satisfactory match. As it was, when Edgar 
was duly certified and safely put out of 
harm's way, Mary received power of 
attorney for the estate and promptly 
moved to Dartmouth, where she took a 
ming flat near the Royal Naval Col 
lege and seldom had to drive the new 
Bentley for herself. 


Sic Sensper Siftkim 

(continued from page 58) 
or what the hell they were doing at 
the maharajah’s palace; it's just that 
everyone else was there, that's all. Pres- 
ently, the maharajah, trying his best to 
get onto solid ground, sent his sons out- 
side to talk with the reyolutionaries. 
“What are your demands?” said the 
Maharaj Kumars, and were told, in no 
uncertain terms, “Our demands must be 
met!” The Maharaj Kumars hurried 
back to the maharajah and shrugged. 

Well, things were getting ticklish, but 
the Maharajah of Sikkim rose to the 
occasion. “People of Sikkim!” he cried 
from the window, as far as anyone can 
remember, “I have heard your demands, 
and they shall be met! Oh, I promise 
it!" With a thousand hurrahs, the crowd 
broke up and the muharajah left the 
window, more certain than ever that 
the bottle was the only way. Later, how 
ever, he was visited by Mr. Tashi, who 
said the demands were land reform and 
free elections, and, rather wearily, the 
Maharajah of Sikkim acquiesced. 

Since then, things hi buzzing. 
Sikkim gor a Dewan in 1949, its people 
got to vote in 1958 and a five-year plan 
got started on April 18, 195 
the Dewan said was “eventful 
ers of freedom everywhere. ("In Ban- 
dung, the representatives of the Asi 
African countries are, on this same day, 
commencing their deliberations, so that 
the forces of peace and order may be 
strengthened throughout the world. And 
it is today that His Highness is pre 
senting to his people the Sikkim De 
velopment Plan.”) The plan has a rosy 
future for Sikkim, with fertilized, chem- 
icalized, non-insectiferous farms in every 
valley, with forest rangers gazing at 
acres of woods and fish-full lakes, with 
power dams on the Tista and Ran: 
genokhu rivers and inills, wool presses, 
canneries downstream, with coal, cop 
per, graphite, gypsum rolling from the 
hillsides, and twice as many roads, and 
twice as many hospitals, and twice twice 
twice as many kids in school, taught, 
too, by teachers who went to school — 
land of plenty, of happy people. The 
job has begun (notably, by a badmin- 
ton court for the bureaucrats). How the 
Sikkimis will take to this, however, is 
anybody's guess, for they can’t even 
read the Rent Control Law. the first 
fruits of their democracy. The Sikkimis, 
after all, are a simple folk, farmers and 
hill-people, and it isn't easy to tell them, 
as the Rent Law does, that “any person 
contravening, attempting or abetting 
the contravention of any of the provi- 
sions of this act shall be liable to a 
fine Atte may extend to Rs. 5000/-, 
hs’ rigorous or sim- 
ple imprisonment.” Perhaps, when. they 
hear enough of this gobbledygook, the 


Sikkimis will again tise up, marching 
to the Sikkim Senate and shouting, 
“Our demands must be met!" (Ihe 
ancient laws of Sikkim may have been 
harsh, but at least they were readabl 
They said the five crimes were mat 
cide, patricide, lamacide, making mis- 
chief among the lamas and hurting good 
people, and added, “For the above of- 
fenses, punishments are inflicted, such 
as putting the eyes out, cutting the 
throat, having the tongue cut out, hay- 
ing the hands cut off, being thrown 
from a cliff and being thrown into deep 
water.") On the other hand, the Sik- 
Kimis are rather used to mysticism, and 


many of their Buddhist rites — their 
prayer, om mani padme hum, for in- 
stance—mean nothing at all co them, 
Perhaps, in the end, the Sikkimis will 
worship the Rent Law, too. Myself, I 
don’t even want to guess. 

The right pronunciation of Sikkim 


far-flung Nepal; to the north is Tibet, 
a puppet of Communist China; and 
to the cast is Bhutan, « kingdom so 
hard to reach that Mr, George J. W. 
Goodman, who wrote a noyel, The Bub- 
blemakers, about an expei 
couldn't get his expedition f: 
St. Louis, Missouri. So far, Sikkim, in 
the middle of all this, apparently is the 
world's end; but south of it is India, 
and I myself was in a Pan American 
clipper one day, in Sikkim the next. 
From Darjecling, Ind Gangtok, 
im, I went in a taxi ild and 
awe-inspiring ride. Always, the taxi was 
in the clouds; as it crawled into the 
Himalayas, fog and drizzle swirled about 
it, but I got a glimpse of the wet, green 
hillsides, terrace on terrace, of monkeys 
on the devious roadway, of Himalayan 
condors with 10-foot wings, and, occa- 
nally, of that terrible white moi 
tain, Kanchenjunga, the 
kim, the world's third. At a ve 
crossed the border, and then the taxi 
dlambered up to Gangtok, the coun- 
try’s capital, and to the maharajah's red- 
and-gold palace on a skyline ridge. From 
there, I looked down, right and left, 
as from an airplane, ac hundreds of 
green square miles of Sikk 
in the sunlight, patches in the rain. 

‘The road I had traveled, a b 
at Hong Kong, and Panmunjom, Kore. 
are the only openings in Commnut 
China's curtain. On this road, China 
will invade India, if at all; toda 
trodden, and peaceably, by the tall, par- 
ty-colored Tibetans and their jingling 
mule trains, traveling south with yak- 
wool, to be made into blankets, Santa 
ind au 
in with Western things. 
im, the Tibetans stop at caravai 
saries, where, at night, they sing of love 
and dance with their womenfolk, they 


gamble and they drink of such Tibetan 
delicacies as hot socha and chang —the 
socha being a popular nonalcoholic 
beverage made of tea, salt, yak-butter 
and borax, and the chang being a kind 
of fermented barley; the Japanese would 
call it sake. (As for socha, 1 think 
the Japanese would call it socha: 
their word for “had ) A ‘Tibetan 
has 50 cups of socha a day, and he’s 
sure to agree that it hits the spot. 
Otherwise, he is like any other tourist, 
for once he has sold the yak-wool, he 
buys a Leica and he roams the colorful 
parts of Gangtok to snap the natives — 
in Modern Tibetan, there are words 
for “camera,” “develop” and “pi 
Many things have changed in the For- 
bidden Land, in this 20th Century. 
Now, a Tibetan who takes the desolate, 
age-old wail to Gangtok, Sikkim, needs 
a passport and those who forget them, 
or think they're a kind of newfangled 
throwaway, ar ily fined; and 
at the Sikkimi-Tibetan frontier, at 
14,000 feet in the Hi S, a customs 
agent, a photographer and a fingerprint 
man shiver, blow on their knuckles, and 
wait. (continued on next page) 
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The Maharajah of Siki is a Ti- 
betan, but the common folk, as I've said, 
are Bhotias and Nepalis, and, as I've 
also said, there is some friction between 
the two, According to the Bhotias, the 
Nepalis are people who just got off the 
banana boat; and they hint darkly that 
the Nepalis are un-Sikkimi. All right, 
and so are the Bhotias, say the Nepalis, 
for no one is really a Sikkimi but the 
Lepchits, just. as no one is really 
American but the Indians. The com- 
parison, I think, is well taken, for the 
Lepehis are the Vanishing Sikkimis. A 
hundred years ago, the country was 
theirs; a dozen years ago, 25,000 were 
left; now there are 15,000 and as for 
the future, the Sikkim Development 
Plan tosses them off, stying, “Their 
Icisure hours could be usefully em- 
ployed in making rugs, tweeds and 
blankets.” One can imagine this having 
been said about the N: 10S, 

Why the Lepeh are not able tw 
propagate themselves is something of a 
mystery, for they certainly are trying 
hard — this, at any rate, being the find: 
ing of a British anthropologist. Mr. 
John Mortis, who went to Sikkim in 
1937 and said the Lepchas are obsessed 
with sex. (The Lepehas say that Morris 
is obsessed with sex.) What's the matter, 
apparently, says Mr. Morris, is that the 
pehas get obsessed a little too carly 
being tuckered out when. it's 
time for children. Among the Lepceh: 
he reports, t gitl is used to losing her 
virtue at 10, being seduced by an older 
man, and after that she may sleep —nay, 
she must sleep —with her older sisters’ 
husbands’ younger brothers, her older 
sisters’ husbands’ brothers’ sons, and, 
alter she marnied, her husband's or 
husbands’ (the Lepchas are poly: 
younger brothers and his or th 
brothers’ sons, which, the close-knit 
cominunities of Sikkim, are half the 
people in town. On a journey, she may 
sleep with anyone at all—just the op- 
posite, of course, of the custom in our 
own country; the Lepchas are hard put 
to understand the Mann Act. By the 
time a Lepcha is married, she has 
known, and rather intimately, the lion's 
share of the wedding party, and so thei 
is a note of jollity at these affa 
usually lacking in Christian ones. T! 
bridegroom joins in the general r 
“Now.” he is told, as the bride is given 
away, "here is a little egg for you. 

“Isn't this epg a bit stale?” he replies 
—not at all chivalioaly we would 
think. 

"Well," one of the guests puts 
barely containing his merriment, “the 
fact is that I've carefully shelled the 
egg. so it'll be easier to eat." 

When the gulfaws die dow: 
groom retorts, if he's being on hi 
“Quite so. But, it is dear the egg hasn't 
been freshly shelled.” By now. everyone 


at the wedding is in stitches, and tears 
are rolling down their cheeks — except, 
of course, for the egg herself, who is 
hiding her head coyly, thinking, per- 
haps, of the tender nights in store with 
her brothers-in-law and nephews. There 
isn't any divorce among the Lepchas. 
As Mr. Morris says, it just wouldn't 
serve any purpose. 

In Lepcha Land, the religion is Budd- 
hism, but many other things are mixed 
in, including a dash of the Old Testa- 
ment. The Lepchas are said to believe 
in the Flood, it raining in the Hima- 
layas for 15 days (in the Himalayas, a 
rainy day is like two or three of them 
anywhere else), and a single Lepcha and 
his wife escaping, in an ark; there is 
also a legend of Babel. Antong the be- 
liefs that are neither Buddhist nor Old 
Testament, fish nor fowl, are the satanic 
Mungs, the seraphic Rums and the hu- 
man Muns, who, by putting an egg to 
their foreheads, see the futurc, and one 
belief that és fish, fowl and everything 
else under the sun is Go-sum, a salina- 
gundic idol, Chiefly, a Go-sum is made 
of dough, but its mavel is a turtle, its 
tail isa snake. and its sides are feathered 
with chicken feathers; there is butter in 
its hands, butter on its head and a feed- 
bag at its mouth, and round about are 
cups, cones, lamps, snakes, sausages, 
amen, w Mungs, Rums and other 
gods, all of them made of dough, as well 
as raw meat, red sticks, bamboo slivers, 
tufts of wool, and wooden labels. All of 
the foregoing is sprinkled with blood; 
then it is thrown to the dogs, who cat 
it, supposedly cur ick. For child. 
birth, the Lepchas write an abracadabra 
‘on a picce of paper, roll it into a pill, 
coat it with butter and give to the 
expectint mother to swallow. In Nepal, 
the people use railway tickets for thi 


Buddhism itself, as practiced by the 
Lepehas, and by the Bhotias, ‘Tibetans 
ikkim, is a re 
gion of mystic d_ mumbo-jumbo, 
the barest hint of whose profundity is 
seen, for instance, in its idea of the uni- 
verse — seven concentric whorls of gold- 
en hills, intersticed by seven concentric 
oceans and environed by an iron wall 
that is 312/ amiles high and 3,602,6: 
iniles long. At the heart of this religion, 

to-day practice, are those enig- 
matic words om mani padme hum, 
which the Sikkisnis murmur as they 
walk, as they work, as they tell the 108 
beads of their rosaries; too. om mani 
padme hum is written on prayer wheels 
and flies to heaven, it is said, with every 
clockwise spin. In Sikkim, the prayer 
wheels abound, and Jamas and laymen 
never miss a chance to spin them. WI 
I was there, 1 shared a bungalow with 
such a lama, a certain Bhikshu Sangha- 
rakshita, of Kalimpong, India, who also 


was on a visit, and also knew English: 
and one afternoon I asked him to ex: 
plain, if he would, just what om mani 
padme hum is all about. The lama was 
sitting at the front of his bed, cross- 
legged, dark and hollow-yed, his yellow 
robes glimmering in a shaft of light; he 
began by saying that certain experi- 
ments, now being made in India and 
the United States, indicate the words 
om mani padme hum are vibrating at 
250,000 times per second—and that is 
where he lost me. The lama went on, 
howeyer, to say that the universe, too. 
is vibrating, and that a person who says 
om mani padme hum again and again 
will, presently, vibrate in time with the 
universe, I listened to this patiently, and 
then I told the lama he was getting 
ahead of me and would he simply trans. 
late the words? “Of course,” he sa’ 
mani means “the jewel,” and padme is 
“in the lotus,” and om and hum, which 
the dictionaries give ‘oh” and “amen, 
vally mean nothing at all, but are there 
because they vibrate. The jewel in the 
lotus, he said, is Buddha in the universe; 
also, you can look at the universe as be- 
ing wisdom (jewel) and compassion 
(lotus), or. from another point of view. 
the absolute world is a jewel and the 
ve world, a lotus, That the jewel 
is in the lotus means the absolute world 
is a potentiality in the relative world, 
or that being a Buddha, “an enlight 


ened one,” is a potentiality in you and 


ine. It really means a lot of things, the 
Jama I, like the Chinese yin and 
yang. Om mani padme hum is a popular 
prayer with the laity —in fact, the only 
one they use—but the lamas know 
quite a few others, including om arapat- 
sanadhi and om tare tutare mama ayur 
punyedsanyana pusphpita kuru swaha. 
A Sikkimi, in his lifetime, may say the 
om a hundred iillion times — yet never 
know what it means, for the words are 
in Sanskrit, a language as dead as Latin. 
This didn’t seem to bother my friend, 
the lama. “It's the vibrations that 
count,” he said. 

In 5 . the Buddhist religion was 
unheard of until the 17th Century 
when it was brought there from Tibet 
and by a Tibetan lama, a certain Lha- 
tsun Ch’em-bo. “Lha-tsun Ch’em-bo" is 
really a title, meaning “the great rever 
end god"; his given name was Kunvan 
Num-gye, or “the en 
sence of goodness,” but then, too, he ma 
properly be called Lha-tsun Num Kha 
Jig-may, which means “the reverend god 
who fears not the sky,” because he can 
fly, He-ru-ka-pa, which means “the naked 
one.” Kusho Dsog-ch’en Ch’em-bo, which 
means “the great and honorable Dsog- 
chen,” which, in turn — cnough of this, 
because, what is more important, his 
name was mud in Tibet. In 1648, Lha- 
tsun showed up in Lhasa, demanded an 
audience with the Dalai Lama, and. 


having been ushered to the throne of 
that august divinity, proceeded to punch 
him in the nose and vomit on the floor. 
Lha-tsun insisted it was sort of a magic 
charm, but the rest of the court were 
rather upset, and I can’t believe they 
were taken in. Anyhow, we find Lha- 
tsun in Sikkim soon afterwards. There, he 
preached a kind of Vibetan Buddhism — 
red-Gap, as distinguished [rom yellow- 
cap—converted the Lepchas, founded 
at Jamasery and, last but certainly not 
least. founded Sikkim, for he gave the 
Lepcha jah, their first. This 
petson, tov, was at Tibetan, Namgyal; 
and all the ensuing maharajahs, includ- 
ing S hi Namgyal, are his descend- 
ants and all of them have married Tibet- 
ans, to keep the blood pure. 

What I remember most about my tip 
to Sikkim is the night that Mr. Rus 
tomji, the Dewan, asked me over for 
dinner. That was on June 1, when the 
inonsoon was supposed to begin —and 
it did, with a vengeance. In an hour, an 
unbelievable amount of rain lurched out 
of the sky, splashing into the bungalow 
where the Jama and I were putting up, 
soaking the beds and floorboards; out 
side, the Sikkimis put their umbrellas 
up. hurrying home. To me, there w: 
something very odd about an umbrella 
in the Himalayas. I quite expected the 
people to use coveralls of yak-wool, or 
nothing at all, perhaps; but in the mon- 
soon season, the Sikkimis always go with 
an umbrella over their arm or hanging 
from their collars, in back of the neck. 
In a way, it is like an Arab who wears 
sunglasses, which many of them do. 

Anyhow, I waited till the rain Iet up 
and then walked to the Dewan’s home, 
up on the skyline ridge. There I'm 
afraid that I was received as Alice in 
Wonderland was, by the Mad Hatter. 
No one answered the door and, after 
knocking and hallooing for a minute or 
opening it and going inside, 1 found 
the Dewan of Sikkim at tea, playing 
bridge with his mother, his sister and a 
fourth party, a Sikkimi. and none of 
them saying a word to me. For a while 
I sort of stood there, feeling like the 
man in Philadelphia who doesn't read 
The Bulletin but realizing, of course, 
that the Dewan of Sikkim didn't mean 
to be rude; it’s just that bridge is bridge, 
even in Sikkim. After the hand had 
been played, and argued, the Dewan 
id hello, introduced his family and, 
pointing to the fourth, his partner, 
“You know the Maharaj Kumar, don't 
you?” I answered that I didn’t and the 
Maharaj Kumar and I shook hands. The 
younger son of the maharajah is tall, 
k and handsome, with hair like Sen- 
itor Kennedy's; he wore a blue turtle- 
neck sweater and a blue sport shirt, 
which hung out, American-style, over 
corduroy pants: his English was perfect. 
He said he had graduated from Oxford. 


Alter a few more bridge hands and a 
few more arguments, the fiye of us ad- 
journed to the living room and we 
ipped brandy as the Dewan of Sikkim, 
an avid collector of things, showed us 
what he had picked up in Sikkim, Pres- 
ently he began to talk of Sikkim’s his- 
tory. In the distant past, he said, the 
maharajah was not called a maharajah 
but a gurgle or pope and. he added 
with tongue in cheek, “I wits thinking 
of bringing the title back. 

fhe Maharaj Kumar, who was. sip- 
ping a brandy, just about gagged 
“What” he cried, « look of horror on 
his face. 

“sir Tashi Namgyal, the Gurgle of 
Sikkim.” said the Dewan, trying the 
words on his tongue. He was enjoying 
himself hugely although, to my way of 
thinking, the Dewan, or Divan, was 
hardly one to talk, 

Desperately, the 
turned to me and said, “W1 if some- 
one called you the Gurgle of Sikkim?” 
1 said, “I'd ask him to 


Kamar 


the Mah: Kumar 
glared at the Dewan, and then he saw 
it was all in fun. “Anyhow. / won't be a 
gurgle. It'll be my brother,” he said. 

“The other Maharaj Kumar,” said 
the Dewan’'s mother. 

The son of the maharajah 
me impishly. Then he said, “My broth 
er’s a reincarnation, you know.” He 
seemed to find this very amusing, which 
maybe it i 

"Oh?" T said. “Who of?” 

“Heaven knows. Of his late uncle, T 
suppose.” 

Here we were interrupted by the 
Dewan who had been chuckling to him- 
self up to now and muttering gurgle, 
gurgle. “This Maharaj Kumar is. the 
Development Commissioner,” he said. 

“Is that a political plum,” I asked 
re you really very busy developing 
and commissioning?” 

The Maharaj Kumar made as if he 
were shocked. “Oh, dear, if it weren't 
for my guiding hand,” he said, “the 
country would fall apart.” 

“Yes.” said the Dewan, smirkin 
works very, very hard.” 

“Work, work, work,” 
haraj Kumar. 


looked at 


rte 


hed the Ma- 


said the Dewan, “every 
morning at four o'clock and, after the 
usual devotions, he falls diligently to.” 
Then, the Dewan of Sikkim and the 
aharaj Kumar laughed and laughed. 
until their Iaughter filled the room — 
two politicians, it seemed to me. ph 
ing their little game and having their 
little joke, but, when you get down to 
it after all, doing a hundred times more 
for the Sikkimis than a hundred long 
years of maharajahs. 


run a shindig 
for a Shipibo... 


Like people everywhere, Shipibos are 
fussy. But you need not be nervous 
about entertaining Shipibos or anybody, 
if you have the foresight to lay in a 
supply of Champale. 

‘As you surely know, Champale Malt 
Liquor adds a gay, festive tone to even 
the most important occasions. You just 
open the bottles, having thoroughly 
chilled them, and pour Champale into 
stemmed glasses, Just like that . . . your 
party is an assured success. 

Champale is extravagantly praised by 
sophisticates everywhere. Yet praise is 
all that’s extravagant about Champale. 
Tt costs but little more than beer 

Don’t delay! Get some today at your 
favorite bar, restaurant or grocery. 
You'll see, with your very first taste, 
why Champale is indubitably, “the malt 
liquor you serve like champagne.” 


FREE! For clever new 
drink recipes, including the 
fabulous Champale Cock- 
tail, write to Dept. 8, P. O. 
Box 2230, Trenton, N. J. 


THE MALT 
Liquor 
YOU SERVE 
Like 


CHAMPALE 


MALT LIQUOR 


A malt beverage specialty served in a wide, shallow or 
sherbet glass Metropolis Brewery of N.J..Inc.,Trenton,.J, 
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(continued from page 22) 


and then another poet; voices were less 
audible at one than at 12, and less again 
at two than at one, Nobody paid much 
attention. The wine went down in a few 
of the bottles and was replaced by new 
bottles but nobody got loud. Everybody 
sat on the floor around the edges of the 
room. The beat stare became universal. 
That puzzled one of the white collar 
wives, why nobody got loud. 

A man near her undertook to explain. 
“Goof balls,” he yawned; not much of a 
yawn but just a little. “And the liquor, 
and the t I slow rolling. Kin- 
dergarten antics.” 

ve to p 


ss the time,” she 


n looked blank, 
is for the Ivy 


For a moment the ma 
Then he grimaced. “Ze 
League,” he said. 

By the second hour into mor 7» two 
or three of the white collar couples were 
dancing. For a time the drummer got 
off the drums and danced with the girl 
in the peasant blouse. She was a silk 
screen maker, handprinting draperies, 


and she made a good living at it with 
half her mind. Nobody seemed to know 
what she did with the other half. She 
never smiled. Only occasionally did she 
and the drummer touch each other, The 
music was only to the slightest degree 
danceable; they had to imagine most of 
the rhythm, Every now and again they 
would drift off into solitary improvisa- 
tions, paying no attention to each other, 
faces like stone. Then they would drift 
back together. 

One of the white collars mentioned he 
was rereading Melville. (You don’t read, 
beat San Francisco, you reread. Every- 
body you talk to has read everything in 
some mystical past. Everybody has 
smoked and chewed and inhaled every- 
thing. It’s all tired, man.) 

“Melville:" the stocky min in the 
faded suntans who had read poetry early 
in the evening, said. “And James. And 
Whitman. Don’t you read anything?” He 
looked scathingly weary. 

Maybe Sade?" the brighteyed girl 
had wanted the tea said doubtfully. 
Is Sade all right. Mac? 
“Sade.” The one in the suntins rolled 
his cyes upward. "Sade is for the Aztecs. 


Read Fen 


ore Cooper if you wa 


out front. Read Nick Carter, 
“Sound, 


man,” somebody else cor- 
. “Not words.” 
ac said. “Dog whistles. That 
stuff up out beyond the human car 
range. Where you just get nerve center 
reaction. ‘That's all right, too."” Mac was 
a real one. Once he had almost spoiled 
perfect 10-year record by going to work 
a bookstore but he'd jumped clear at 
the last minute. There an older 
woman in Marin who admired Mac. 
Not even sex?” The bright-cyed sub- 
urban girl giggled, but she looked a little 
nervous at the same time. 
Unisex, bis monosex.” Mac laid 
it down in an exhiusted voice. “Al beat 
gifs.” As he said that, the blonde girl 
who had spent most of five hours drawn 
up to the pianist turned around very 
slowly and stared in his direction. There 
was a long, long silence. At last Mac said 
to the blonde girl: “Pad me. 

For a moment longer she continued to 
Took at hi Then she said, “Why?’ 

“Why nod” Mac said. He riised one 
eyebrow, but he did not smile. 

The blonde pursed her lips. Then she 
nodded a little, got up, went our the 
door and turned down the hall toward 
the bedroom. 
uring cup he was drinking out of to the 
bright gil and followed the blonde. A 
door closed. The pi id't look up. 

“Way out,” the scrawny sandy man 
said significantly. 

Aguin there was a silence. “Why did 
she do it?" the suburban square asked at 
length. There were times when it was 
hard being cool. 

‘She doesn't even love him, is that 
your problem?” The sandy one allowed 
nself a grin —he’d made a funny. It 
broke up the room 

More and more, the talk began to fade 
now its the early hours of the morning 
came on. The people sat_ motionless 
along the walls, hugging their knees. 
After the standard discussions of the Bay 
ca’s progression from Turk Murphy 
nd Louw Watters’ dixicland through 
Brubeck and Bostic cool to poctry /jazz; 
of the Alan Ginsberg acquittal when 
Howl was charged with obscenity and 
how it had put San Francisco poetry on 
p and how the Beach boys danced 
1 municipal court: of how 
Twelve Adler Place and Vesuvio’s and 
The Hungry i and The Black Cat had 
all gone commercial and the only places 
left were The Place and Miss Smith's 
Tearoom for the dikes; after all that died 
out some of the suburban people were 
made restive by the growing silence. But 
they needed what was here. Halfway be- 
tween the Beach and Burlingame and 
ished with neither, beat their 
word, too. But the beat hipsters were joy 
popping: on pure thought. Not thought 
about anything, just pure thought con- 
ception: thought about pure thought. 


‘The party was shifting to overdrive. 
‘The essence of the far-out, utmost, 
outermost beat Coast party is that San 
Francisco bohemia has run the gamut of 
drugs, liquor and sex experimentation 
and has come out at the end of it Bird’s- 
eye cool. Tea and peyote produce an 
inycrted world, of distorted time-space 
nensions, a world of pure self. Now 
even the stimulants which produce that 
‘Cosmic 1” have been discarded. But the 
L, pure essence, cool and far-out, 
remains. Everybody is an Outsider. Max- 
imum withdrawal is the go: 
By three in the morning the tourists — 
. the suburban crowd, tolerated by the 
d core from the memory of other 
for what they might haye become — 
ning to drift on back to their 
homes. The party began jumping, as it 
does out there, into lower and lower 
registers. For minutes at a time there 
would be no sound. Then a brief un- 
connected rifling of piano keys, or half 
a bar of mute work as if the trumpet 
were wa: i up. A girl got to her feet, 
her cyes closed, and moved through a 
slow drugged dance and sat down again. 
Nobody secmed to watch her. Nobody 
commented, Conversation, in the long 
intervals when it came, had the ha 


disconnected, confession q) 
cy 
“That soft pearly pearly," a voice said 


quietly. "Comes that rosy fingered, man. 

“Got to get one job, one day,” another 
replied after a time. 

“Reach up and out, and up and out,” 
another one whispered, almost inaudibly. 

‘The key was so low now, so intense 
that the lifting of a finger, 
a loudly drawn . scemed enor- 
mous. One of the Ia ining of the 
suburban girls got up and looked 
and tried to smile, and couldn't, 
wondered whom to say goodnight to, 
gave that up also. She left on tiptoe. 
Nobody looked up. Nobody spoke. There 
was a terrific air of expectancy that in 
another minute would come a revelation, 
that everybody there would fly up and 
over and out, liberated. 

And then very quietly, the last of the 
people began to drift away. Finally it 
was only the host and Mac and it began 
slowly to get light in the barn-empty, 
high-ceilinged room. The host was still 
staring when Mac blinked his eyes and 
pulled himself up stiffly and protestingly 
from where he had b sitting for a 
long time, his back to the wall under the 
window. Mac looked like he'd been a 
long way out and it was a long way to 
come back. He stood up finally and stared 
blankly at the window, out at the day. 

“Great party, man,” he said softly to 
the host. 

“Gr the host agreed, He spoke 
gently, as if he did not want to break the 
spell. "A real romance, 


Let Aunt Vi help with your problems 


Dear Aunt Vi: 

Tam vigorous, successful (a king) and 
have good connections with witches. But 
my wife walks around in hersleep saying, 
“Out, out, damned spot!” Is she nutty? 


Mac Beth 


Dear Mac: 

You are the one who is nutty. Probably 
yeu are using a greasy hair tonic that 
leaves spots on her pillowcases. Change 
to Vitalis® with greaseless V-7. It keeps 
hair in place without plastering it...and 
gives wonderful protection from dry hair 
and scalp. Have those witches conjure 
up a store where you can buy Vitalis. 


— Qu Ve 
| 


Vv New greaseless way to 
Vatolis keep your hair neat all day 


...and prevent dryness 
RS prevent dry! 


ANOTHER FINE PRODUCT OF BRISTOL-MYERS 


THE VALENTINE BIT—FOR YOUR PERSONAL PLAYMATE 


PLAYBOY SHORTIE NIGHTGOWN & NIGHTCAP 


‘SIX-FOOT PLAYBOY BUNNY PAJAMA BAG 


Excellent decor for the bed, or a splendid 
wall decoration, this bright-eyed bunny 
is dressed in a black felt tuxedo complete 
with studs, white handkerchief and 
PLAYBOY Cuff links. And if he must 
justify his existence, the back of his head 
is zippered for storing pajamas. 


$4 each, postpaid 


PLAYBOY PRODUCTS + 232 E£. Ohio Street 


‘on cold wi 


One size fits all. 


You can assure her of much cozy slumber 
cer nights with this soft 
flannel shortie nightgown and matching 
nightcap, white with ced, blue or purple 
stripes. The PLAYBOY Bunny emblem 
adorns the pocket so that she won't 
forget who gave it to her. 


$4 each, postpaid 


+ Chicago 11, Illinois 
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DON ELLIOTT css: CANDIDO 


ABC-228 
Jazz 
interpretations 
of the score 
of Broadway's 
smash musical. 
foe Fee 
Jour 
CATALOGUES 


ABC-PARAMOUNT 
‘Dept: P, 1501 B'way, 
New York 36, N. ¥. 


your own HI-FI 


You'll save money— 


and have lots of fun, too, because 
HEATHKIT high fidelity equipment is 
designed by the pioneer in do-it-yoursell 


Please cond me your FREE Sepa 
fog. hist speaker sya 
rd tuners nvaable 


ay tio 


electronics for your easy, quick 
assembly—even without 
previous experience! 


HEATH Co. 
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ALL-STARS 

(continued from page 40) 
guests—but, unable to snag a na- 
tional sponsor, the show folded the week 
before Christmas. Radio offered Band- 
stand USA, with two hours of live jazz 
from Eastern clubs filtered across-coun- 
uy via Mutual every NBC's 
Monitor discontinued its visits to Chi- 
cago jazz spots at year’s end and planned 
henceforth to limit its weekend wander- 
ing to jazz in New York. 

“There were some interesting academic 
notes during 1957: Brandeis U. commis- 
sioned six compositions from avantgarde 
juzmen to be premiered at its Creative 
Arts Festival, and at Music Inn in 
Lenox, Mass., a unique summer “School 
of Jazz” was inaugurated, with students 
from the U.S,, Brazil and Africa boning 
up on piano, trumpet and drums under 


such teachers as Oscar Peterson, Dizzy 
Gillespie and Max Roach 
It was a fantastic year for jazz on rec: 


ords, with sales almost doubling those 
of the previous 12 months. The 10 top- 
selling jazz LPs of the year, by our own 
rough estimate, were Miles Davis — 
"Round About Midnight, Duke Elling- 
ton at Newport, Ella Fitzgerald Sings the 
Cole Porter Song Book, Ella and Louis, 
Four Freshmen and Five Trumpets, Er- 
roll Garner Concert by the Sea, Jimmy 
Giufjre 3, Shelly Manne and His Friends 
Play My Fair Lady, Modern Jazz Quar- 
tel and Modern Jazz Quastet at Music 
Inn. Near year's end, PLAyuoy produced 
its first All-Star Jazz album, an inw 
industry recording venture on PLAvuoy’s 
own label, featuring the winners of the 
first annual Jazz Poll on two 12” LPs, 
with 10 pages of lincr notes, photographs 
and an extensive LP. jazz discography. 

As fans mourned the loss of George 
Girard, Joe Shulman, Serge Chaloft and 
Jimmy Dorsey (who passed away less 
than a year alter his brother Tommy), 
new stars twinkled on the scene. Johnny 
Richards’ crew stirred up the most tilk 
among the big bands, while Jimmy 
Giuffre’s threesome scemed the likeliest 
combo comer. On the solo level, tenor 
sax man Sonny Rollins was the most 
talked-about cat of the year. 

The movies continued to make only 
sporadic use of jazz, though jazz-like 
sounds were showing up more often in 
background music. Two traditional jazz 
stars were honored with celluloid biogra- 
phies: W. C. Handy in St. Louis Blues, 
with Nat Cole as W. C,, and Louis Arm- 
strong in Satchmo the Great with 
Satchino as Satchmo. A French company 
hired Johu Lewis and his Modern Jazz 
Quartet to write and play the back- 
ground music for Sait-On Jamais; Red 
Norvo helped with the yelps in Scream- 
ing Mimi, a Gypsy Rose Lee—Anita 
Ekberg opus. 


But more important than these de- 
velopments on records, at clubs, im TV 


and were the ional 


movi 


rondos played by top U.S, jazzmen. Stars 
like Lionel Hampton were in such he: 
overseas demand that they spent more 
time out of the country than at home. 
Haile Selassie presented Wilbur De Paris 
with a gold medal as the trombonist’s 
taditionaltype combo toured Africa. 
Princess Margaret sent a note backstage 
to Count Basie at the London Palla- 
dium: “Your band was wonderful. 1 en- 
joyed it immensely.” Travel became so 
easy that Satchmo and Hamp flew from 
New York to London for a one-nighter 
benefit and flew right back; Barney 
Kessel winged to Caracas, Venezuel 
for the local jazz club's concert: Ella 
Fiugerald played one show in Monte 
Carlo for a fabulous five-figure fee, plus 
transportation from Los Angeles and 
back again. 

As jazz grew bigger and the world 
smaller in inverse ratio, Ray McKinley 
took his reincarnated Glenn Miller band 
behind the Iron Curtain; Hal Mc 
Intyre's orchestra played U.S. bases ii 
Britain; Harry James bypassed England 
(because there were complaints that his 
band had become too square), but played 
to full houses in France and Germany. 

Solo jazzmen who wandered off in- 
dependently, picking up local accom- 
paniment across the Continent, included 
Bob Cooper, Bud Shank, Herbie Mann, 
Lucky Thompson and Tony Scott. Tony 
even went to southernmost Africa and 
blitzed the apartheid laws by playing 
for mixed audiences. Even in countries 
notoriously antipathetic to Americans, 
the jazzmen lelt behind goby of good will 
(except for one combo leader who left 
nothing but a trail of empty bottles). 
In the U.S. too, jazz appeared in 
places where it had never been heard 
befor: arth Vaug! and Count Basie 
broke attendance records at the Star- 
light Room at the Waldorf, from whence 
had previously come only the squarest 
of musical sounds. All things considered, 
1957 was probably the greatest year jazz 
has known to date. 


vy 


While the foreign tours multiplied 
wildly and domestic LP sales swept up- 
ward along with concert and festival 
grosses, PLAYuOY's readers, who know 
what they want and want what they 
know, allowed no overnight sensations 
to change their 1957 choices as they 
picked the sidemen for the 1958 Playboy 
All-Stars. Except for a change at piano 
and the second seat on tenor sax, plus a 
little game of musical chairs in the brass 
section, our bold-face winners’ list, with 
leader, eight brass, five saxes, clarinct, 
five rhythm, two singers, vocal group 
and instrumental combo, remains the 
same. 

‘There were, however, some interesting 
and turbulent undercurrents beneath 
the calm surface. Specimen: while Stan 
Kenton remained the undisputed cus 
todian of the All-Star baton, a ticker- 


tape parade of Ellington votes brought 
the Duke from fourth to second place, 
reflecting the impact of his CBS A Drum 
Is a@ Woman TV spectacular and_ his 
popular Columbia LPs. Records must 
account, too, for the swift lift in en- 
thusiasm for Britain's Ted Heath, who 
cime from the bottom of the barrel to 
filth place despite having been secn in 
this country for only a few weeks on 
a concert tour. And Dizzy Gillespie's big 
band lifted Diz from 12th to sixth among 
leaders as his intercontinental hegiras 
and Verve LPs earned him prestige and 
royalties respectively. 

Armstrong gave up his. first- 
uumpet position to Chet Baker; Dizzy 
Gillespic nd Shorty Rogers retained 
their third- and fourth-place spots. Miles 
Davis jumped from ninth to fifth, just 
shy of a silver medal position 

‘There's an interesting similarity be- 
tween the trumpet voting in this largest 
of all jazz polls and the results of polls 
conducted by several publications in 
the music field here and abroad. Readers 
of the British Melody Maker placed the 
same five men on top, but not in the 
same order: Louis, Dizzy, Miles, Chet, 
Shorty. So did Down Beat, with Miles, 
Dizzy, Chet, Louis, Shorty; Metronome 
had Miles, Chet, Dizzy. Roy Eldridge 
and Shorty in its 1957 results. 

Despite their split as a team, alter a 
year of recording separately for Colum- 
bia, J. J. Johnson and Kai Winding are 
firmly ‘ensconced in first and second 
place in the All-Star trombone section. 
]. J. received more votes than any other 
musician in the 1958 poll: four out of 
every five voters picked him for a place 
on the four-man tam team. ‘To complete 
the section, modernist Bobby Brook- 
meyer, who spent most of his year free- 
lancing around New York with Mulligan. 

dl others, changed chairs with tradi- 
alist. Jack who at press 
time gassing the Dixicland-inclined 
British fans with a fine touring band. 

Paul Desmond and Bud Shank are 
sitting in on alto sax for a second time; 
Stan Get again takes top honors among 
tenor men, but Coleman Hawkins has 
moved from fourth to second place, re- 
placing Charlie Ventura in the AllStar 
sax section. Gerry Mulligan received 
over 60%, of all votes cast for baritone 
sax, nearly 10 times as many/as.his closest 
competition, 

The clarinet yote, as in thesfirst poll, 
was like a chronological history of the 
hom in its win-place-show selection, 
with Goodman, De Franco and Giuffre 
as unvanquished spokesmen of the 
‘Thirties, Forties and Fifties. Oldster BG 
copped his second silver jazz medal and 
secured his spot among the 1958 Playboy 
All-Stars. 

It should come as no surprise that 
Erroll Garner sneaked past Dave Bru- 
heck to take top honors on. piano, for 


1957 saw Erroll reach a new 
record sales; and if salaries are any yard- 
stick of success, his $5000-a-week asking 
price for appearances in recent months 
could have been the tip-off. But there is 
plenty of room at the top, as Brubeck’s 
continued supremacy in the combo vor 
ing indicates. 

That you can mix jazz with corn and 
still be rated no square in hip circles 
was neatly demonstrated by Barney Kes- 
sel, who spent much of his time in °57 
organizing everything [rom pop vocal 
to country-and-western dates, as an A 
and R man for Norman Granz, while 
» for Contem- 
porary Records. It was a close race on 
buss again between the peripatetic Ray 
Brown (ol the Oscar Peterson Trio and 
JATP) and the more or less motionless 
Oscar Pettiford (of the New York re 
cording studios). Shelly Manne’s best 
selling LPs (My Fair Lady, Li'l Abner) 
enabled him to widen his margin of vic 
tory over others in the skin game. 
nificantly, all of our first five drummers 
are also combo leaders, with the Sweet 
Smell of Success (literally as well as on 
celluloid) hoisting Chico Hamilton from 
sixth place a year ago to third in the 
1958 poll. - 

Lionel Hampton probably spent less 
time within 3000 miles of the polling 
place than any of our other winners, but 
his numerous Verye waxings kept him 
with us in spirit while his band fas- 
tened seat belts to rock and roll its way 
from the Thames to Tel Aviv. Cal 
‘Tjader, seen with his cooking combo 
from Ciro's on the Strip to Birdland in 
the Apple, jumped from sixth to third 
mong miscellancous instrumentalists. 
rank Sinatra received more than 
lf of all the votes cast for male vocal- 
t for the 1958 Playboy All-Stars: an- 
other honor for one of the most. phe- 
nomenal show business tulents of the 
20th Cenuny. Nat “King Cole and 
Sammy Davis, Jr, repeated in second 
and third place. Johnny Mathis was 
nominated in the first Playboy Jazz Poll, 
but couldn't corner enough votes to 
place among the top 15 vocalists listed. 
‘This year, riding the crest of a series of 
smash Columbia records, the ex-track-star 
jumped into fourth place. 

Last year Ella Fitzgerald won her spot 
with the Playboy All-Stars by litte more 
than 200 votes. The First Lady of Song 
had it much easier this time, for there 
n't a week of the year that one or 
another of her great Verve albums — 
The Cole Porter Song Book, The Rod- 
gers and Hart Song Book, Ella and 
Louis —wasn't on the bestseller lists. 
Julie London moved from 12th up to 
fourth place among female vocalists and 
Eydie Gormé came out of nowhere with 
two swinging albums (Eydie Gormé, 
Eydie Swings the Blues) to take sixth. 

The Dave Brubeck Quartet beat out 
the Modern Jazz Quartet « second time 
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as the most popular instrumental combo 
in the land. And Louis Armstrong's All- 
I though Satchino 
ped from first plice in the trumpet 

and from fourth to. eighth 
2 vocalists. Neither J. J. John- 
son nor Kai Wi as well with 
their individual combos as they did last 
year together, 

Breathing with superbly integrated 
four-part breath control down th 
of the Four Freshmen, the Hi-Lo's 
a much closer race of the AllStar vocal 
group this year. Their summer triumph 
at the Theatre Under the Stars in New 
York’s Central Park was just one of a 
dozen major events that gave their 
humor and harmony « maximum of ex- 
posure. At the finish, the Freshmen were 
still fresh, however, and they finished 
in first place a second time. 

More than 25,000 readers cast their 
ballots in the second annual Playboy 
Jazz Poll, making this the greatest popu- 
larity poll ever conducted in the field 
of jazz. The winners receive silver jazz 
medals and a place of honor with the 
1958 Playboy All-Stars. 


LEADER 
Stan Kenton ... 
Duke Ellington - 
Count Basie ... 
Benny Goodm: 
Ted Heath 
Dizzy Gillespie . 
Pete Rugolo . 
Shorty Rogers . 


Les Elgart . 822 
Ray Anthony 776 
Woody Hen 690 
Les Brown ..... 687 
Maynard Ferguson 406 
Ralph Marterie - 266 
Johnny Richards . et S51 
Quincy Jones . 247 
Harry James 239 
N 197 
176 

: 165 

Ray McKinley ........-00000- 160 


TRUMPET 


Chet Baker .. 
Louis Armstrong . 
Dizzy Gillespie . 
Shorty Rogers 
Miles Davis . 5 
Bobby Hackett ... 
Maynard Ferguson 
Roy Eldridge . 
Conte Candoli 
Buck Clayton 
Charlie Shavers . 


eeceee ss 32,551 
12,008 
wz7g71 
9,932 
8.553 
7.306 
6.765 
. 4,298 
2.844 


2.707 
2,013 
1,688 


Donald Byrd 
Art Farmer . 
Ruby Braff 
Don Fagerq 
Bob Scobey 


Buddy Childers ~ 1,039 


Joe Newman 1,083 
Don Elliot . 997 
Kenny Dorham . 920 
Harry Edison . 914 
Thad Jones 809 
Cat Anderson 763 
Clark Terry 719 
Stu Williamson 695 
Nat Adderley . BAB 
Sam Noto - 491 
Conrad Gozo . 451 
Harry James 433 
Lee Morgan 402 
Jon Eardley 387 

352 

342 

244 


TROMBONE. 


J. J. Johnson. 
Kai Winding 
Bob Brookmeyer. 
Jack Teagarden 
nk Rosolino 
Trummy Young - 
Milt Bernhart ., 
Turk Murphy .... 
Maynard Ferguson 
Urbie Green 


Benny 
Wilbur De Pa 
Bobby Burgess 
Benny Powell . 
Vie Dickenson 
Abe Lincoln 4 
Bob Enevoldsen .. 
George Brunis . 
Eddie Bert . 
Britt Woodman . 
Herbie Harper ... 
Tommy Pederson . 


486 
Frank Rehak 482 
Willie Denn : eet) 
John Saunders 62... ..0..66-00-+ 289 


Paul Desmond 
Bud Shank ... 
Johnny Hodges. 


Lee Konitz . 
Art Pepper 
Zoot Sims 
Sonny Stitt . . ar 
nonball Adderley . 

Benny Carter .. 
Lennie Niehaus . 
Charlie Mari 
Gigi Gryce .. 
Al Belletto . 
Herb Geller . 
Willie Smith 
Jackie McLean 
Earl Bostic .. 
Phil Woods . 
Lou Donaldson 
Jimmy Ford . 
Marshall Royal 


TENOR SAX. 


Stan Getz . 
Coleman Hawkins 
Charlie Ventura 


Georgie Auld 
Zoot Sims 
Jimmy Giullre 
Bob Cooper . 
Dave Pell . 
Sonny Rollins 
Bud Freeman 
Bill Perkins ... 
Mlinois Jacquet . 
Paul Gonsalves . 
Flip Phillips . 
Vido Musso . 
Al Cohn .. 
Sam Taylor . 
Sonny Stitt 
Hank Mobley 
Ben Webster , 
Lucky Thompson . 
John Coltrane 


Jack Montrose 450 
Eddie Shu .. 288 
Seldon Powell 249 

ne Marsh 198 
Sandy Mosse , 162 
Phil Urso . 159 


BARITONE sax 


Gerry Mull 
Bud Sh 


Pepper Adams 


Ernie 


CLARINET 
Benny Goodman . 
Buddy DeFranco 
Jimmy Giuffre 
Woody Herm: 
Tony Scott 
Buddy Coll 
Pete Four 


Edmond Hall .. 
Matty Matlock . 
Sam Most . 


Jimmy Hamilton 419 
Pee Wee Russell, 4 
Barney Bigard 344 
Sol Yaged 313 
Peanuts Hucko 300 
Rolf Kuhn 154 


Erroll Garner . 
Dave Brubeck 


George Shearing . 
André Previn ... 
Oscar Peterson . 
Duke Ellington . 
Count Basie 
Horace Silver 
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Teddy Wilson . 
John Lewis . ‘ 
Phineas Newborn, Jr- 


Billy Taylor . . 430 
Hampton Hawes « 419 
Bud Powell 34 
Thelonious Monk . 323 
Barbara Carroll .. - 314 
Marian McPardand . i, 


Russ Freem 
Lennie Tristano . 
Billy Kyle . 
Lou Levy 


Barney Kessel 
Eddie Condon 


Johnny Smith 


Laurindo Almeids 

Herb Eli 
Tal Farlow . 
George Van Eps 
Bo Diddley . 
Sal Salvador . 
Freddie Green 
Kenny Burrell 
Mundell Lowe .. 
Jim Hall .. 
Oscar Moore 
Jimmy Raney - 
George Barnes 
Billy Bauer 
Howard Roberts . 
Joe Pu 
John Pisano 


Ray Brown ..... 
Oscar Pextiford 
LeRoy Vinneg: 
Eddie Safranski 
Percy H 
Norman 
Arvell Shaw . 
Milt. Hinton 
Chubby 
Charlie 


+52.208; 
+ 2,179 


Red Mitchell .. 
Bob Haggart .. 
Slam Ste 


BRU ec 
ambers 

Howard Rumsey 
Carson Smith 
John Hawksworth . 
Curtis Coui ce. 


Wendell M 
George Du: 
dy Kotick 
Crosby 
Joe Mondragon . 
George Morrow .....6..+.-+2++ 


DRUMS 
Shelly Manne 
Gene Kru 
hico Hamilton . 
Max Roach . 
Buddy Rich . 


Louis Bellson 
Jo Jones 
Art Blakey 
Joe Morcllo 
Stan Levey 

Cozy Cole 

Philly Joe Jones. . 
Barrett Deems .. 

Kenny Clarke 
Candido. . 
Osie Johnson 
Mel Lewis . 
Nick Fatool 
Ray Bauduc ..... 
Sam Woodyard .. 
Don Lamond 


MISCELLANEOUS INSTRUMENT 
Lionel Hampton, vibes. 
Milt Jackson, vibe: 

ader, vibes 
Don Elliot, vibes & mellophone. 
Terry Gibbs, vibes 
Art Damme, accordion. 
Herbie Mann, flute. 
Bud Shank, flute 
Shorty Rogers. fliigelhorn 
Sidney Bechet, soprano sax 


5 
~ LUNG 
- 1,101 


Jobn Graas, French horn. - 780 
Red Noryo, vibes. . 692 
Buddy Collette, flute. - 656 
Jin th, - 528 
Bob Gooper, 487 
Frank Wess, flute 465 
Fito Puente, timbales. 396 


Fred 5 
Sam Most, flute. 


Jean “Toots” Th 

harmonica . 262 
Gy Toull, bass trumpet. 256 
Joe Rushton, bass sax. . 196 
Pete Jolly, accordion.....-.04.+5 164 


MALE VOCALIST 


Johnny Mathis 
Mel ‘Tormé ..... 
Harry Belatomte . 
Pat Boone .. 

Joe Williams 

Louis Armstror 
ML Hibbler . 
Chee Baker 
Perry Como 
Billy Eckstine 
Fats Domino . 
Bing Crosby .... 
Jackie Paris... 
Bobby Troup 
Frankie Laine 
Jimmy Rushing . 
Elvis Presley . 
Tony Bennett 


FEMALE VOCALISE 
Ello Fitzgerald S 
June 

Chris Connor 
Julie London 
Sarah Vaughan 22... 


Eydie Gormé 
Anita O'Da 
Pegey Lee .. 
Doris Day 
Carmen Me 
Lena Horne 
Billie Holiday . 
Jeri Southern 
Patti Page 
Dinah Washington 
Pearl Bailey 

Jaye P. Morgan. 
Kay Starr 
Frances Faye 
Dinah Shore 
Jo Stafford 
Lee Wiley 
Eartha Kitt 
Jackie Gain 


INSTRUMENTAL COMBO. 


Dave Brubeck Quarte! 
Modern Jazz Quart 


Louis Armstrong All-Stars. 
ring Quintet 


George Sh 
Erroll Garner Trio. 
Chico Hamilton Qu 
Jui 


Shelly Manne and His Men. 


Australian Jazz Qui 
Be 
Dukes of Dixicland 
Miles Davis Quinte! 
Shorty Rog 
Kai Winding. Septe 
Art Van Damme Qu 
Chet Baker Quinte 
Lighthouse 


a 
a 


i 
artet 


ntet, 


ny Goodman Quartet 


Giants. 


pinter. - 
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All-Stars 


Cal Tjader Quartet. 


Lionel Hampton Quintet. 


Oscar Peterson T 
Barbara Carroll Ty 


io. 


J. J. Johnson Quintet 


Gene Krupa Quarte 
String Jazz Quartet 
Stan Getz Quintet. 
Max Roach Quinte 


Horace Silver Quintet 


Bob Scobey Septet 


fi 


Ramsey Lewis Trio. 
Bud Shank Quartet. . 


Don Elliot Quinte 


Jimmy Giuffre Trio . 


VOCAL GOL 


Four Freshmen ... 
Hi-Lo’s . 


Mills Brothers 
Jackie Cain & Roy 
Mary Kaye Trio . 
Platters . : 
McGuire Sisters 
Axidentals 
Andrews ‘ 
Blue Stars 

Al Belletto Sextet. 
The Weave 
Moonglows ... 


sters 
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THANK YOU, ANNA 
(continued from page 66) 


By the way, what did you mean, “make 
lots friends, get married”? I already have 
a lot of friends. And I can’t get married 
—two people couldn't live in this one 
room and I have a two-year | th 
no sublet clause, Therefore, marriage is 
out of the question for some time. And 
why does everybody want to see me 
married? I'm happy this way, 
an interesting job, a happy home, and 
Anna. You must have been talking with 
Mother 

At any rate, I appre 
tion 


1 have 


te the Restora- 


Best, 
PETE. 
MISTER PET 
Found hairpins under pillow of easy 
chair. Also bottle nail polish in bath 
room. 
2222 


Thank you, 


ANNA. 


DEAR ANNA! 

Easily explained. 1 am a safecracker 
by profession, and use hairpins in the 
picking of difficult locks. The nail polish, 
however, is not mine. [t was left here 
by a friend, who is somewh 
inded about those things, and [Tam 
going to have a little chat with my 
nd about that. 

Not to change the subject, but—if 
you stand on a chair and run your finger 
along the curtain rod, you will find a 
mess of dust. This was especially disap: 
pointing to me. Anna, as it is my custom 
to run my finger idly along the top of 
the curttin rod when Tam. thinking. 
Let's spend more time on the top of the 
curtain rod and less time on Hairpin 
Hunts. 


Sincerely, 
PETE. 
MISTER PETE: 
Why you mad? 
Thank you, 
ANNA. 


DEAR ANNA: 

Who's mad? The curtain rod is beau- 
tiful —I never realized it was brass until 
now. It was just that I thought you were 
accusing me of something in your last 
message, but it was probably my own 
guilty conscience. 

Now that I think about it, it might 
be a good idea to track down ha 
It has been pointed out to me that not 
all girls use the same kind of hair 
and the discovery of the wrong hairpin 
at the wrong time could be rather em- 
barrassing. 

Is the stove in operating condition? 
Could you check that little eternal light 
down in the middle of it for me? To- 
night Tam going to try something dif- 
ferent. Met a girl the other day. from 
a very wealthy family, but who claims 
she can cook. T laughed and challenged 
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her to come and cook me a meal. never 
imagining she would say yes. But she 
did, with a kind of grim look, and 
asked me a string of questions that I 
will curn over to you. 

1. Do I have plenty of condiments? 
I told her I did. What are condiments? 

2. Silverware. Is there another fork? 

8. Which of the things in the middle 
drawer under the sink is a knife sharp- 
ener? I know it's there, but I am not 
certain which it is. 

4. She knows I have no tablecloth, 
but she said that was OK, she would use 
my “doilies." 1 don’t have any doilies, 
do 1? 1 hope not. Pick up some doi 
lies, will you? Masculine-looking ones, 
if possible. 

Well, 1 cun’t say I'm looking forward 
to this ordeal, but these are the things 
that teach me to keep my mouth shu 
On your next visit. expect to find greasy 
dishes, blackened pots and pans, and a 
lingering odor of smoke. You better 
bring along a vat of ammonia and a 
gas m 


Best, 
PETE. 
MISTER PETE: 

You all set. Say is good food no matter 
what. Make knives sharp on each other, 
Don't worry. I ready for anything. 

Thank vou, 
ANNA. 


DEAR ANNA! 
Just look around this time. Everything 
shipshape. Every dish, every glass. every 
doily back where it belongs. Would you 
believe that in this immaculate room, 
a delicious repast took place? Candle- 
light, w . hot rolls, an honest- 
to-goodness meal out of my kitchen! 
And afterward. she insisted on doing 
the dishes. I told her about you, and 
how you would he offended if she did 
your dishes, but this is a girl with defi- 
ideas. Somehow, I believe that she 
forces herself to be independent and 
certain because she is a product of all 
kinds of finishing schools, but as soon 
as she comes across a real man, all her 
independence will melt like butter on a 
hot stave. (By the way, if you look. you 
will spot some melted butter behind the 
he told me to put it back in the 
icebox, but T was just looking at her 
nd not listening, and I guess I got a 
little confused and put it on the stove. 
Damn candlelight, couldn't see a thing.) 
1 was very proud of the way the place 
looked, Anna, because she said she liked 
a man who liked neat surroundings. She 
thought the floor and furniture could 
use a waxing, but I think she just said 
that to show she was interested. 
How nice it was to meet a real old- 
ashioned girl! 


stove. § 


MISTER PETE? 
Floor and furniture all wax: 


irl going lead you around with ring in 
nose. Girls not like that in Hungary. 
Cooking not everything. 


‘Thank you, 
ANNA. 
DEAR ANNA: 

First of all, I almost broke my neck 
getting in here. This floor is like one 
huge a peel. 

Secondly. what’s got you up in arms? 
1 leaye the place nice and clean, meet a 
nice marriageable-type girl like every- 
body wants me to, and what happens — 
you turn my floor into a booby trap. 

What cooks with you, Anna? 

As ever, 
PETE. 


MISTER PETE: 

Next tine you | 

don't like my waxing, 

Bought plenty. w: 

T no mad. You life you own, 
Thank you, 

ANNA. 


ve girl over who 
you tell me. 


ANNA, MY GOOD FRIEN 
his is ridiculous. I haye gone out 
with # girl exactly three times and you 
have me married. What's worse, you 
must haye told Mother about this, be- 
cause she called me yesterday with the 
name of a good jeweler. 

nough of this foolishness about my 
getting serious. Even if I did have some- 
thing long-range in the back of my mind, 


she would certainly never have me. 
To change the subject, ples 
¢ a Hairpin Hunt as 


se give the 
P ver before. 
1 want also to be especially certain there 
is not a remote chance of finding a 
loose reminder of another girl anywhere. 
Nothing escapes this girl’s eagle ey 

We're having two other couples up 
for cocktails before our date tonight. Do 
1 need anything? 


Best. 
vere 
MisTER PETE: 

Found cheap earring under couch, 
threw it_away. Fake pearl. Chopped 
chicken liver in icebox. Smear on crack- 
ers, Feed to Eagle Eye and friends. 

Thank you, 
ANKA. 


Vo THE MAID: 

Mr. Johnson is a bachelor. and doesn't 
know much about the way a home 
should be kept. but absolutely 
essen that you pay strict attention 
to items like these: 

1. The glasses that you set out must 
be arranged in two straight lines along 
the bar, and must haye a napkin spread 
over them when you leave, to avoid 
dust. 

2. Whenever Mr. Johnson plans to 
© guests for cocktails, call a good 
caterer (I recommend the Sutton Place 
Gatering Service) and ask for a platter 
of hors d'oeuvres, which arrive wrapped 
in cellophane. 

3. 1 mentioned before to Mr. John- 


son that the place direly needed a good 
waxing. I'm quite serious about this, 


MISTER JOHNSON: 
I quit. You owe me $7. Back tomor- 
row for last time. 


ANNA. 
DEAR ANNA: 

What the hell's the 
“Mister Johnson" 

What have 1 done to deserve this? 1 
haye a few friends over for cocktails, 
and we eat up all your chopped chicken 
liver (everybody said it was delicious), 
and the next thing I know —you quit. 

You can't quit. Just forget about the 
whole idea. I need you. 

What I can’t understand is why, out 
of the clear blue sky, you should decide 
to desert me like 1 was a sinking ship. 
Have I said anything to offend you? Are 
you mad because you never see me in 
person? 

Belieye me, 1 would stay home and 
talk this over with you today, but we 
have an all-day meeting down at the 
office that T can't miss. 

Your resignution is hereby 
Kindly expl: 


matter? Who's 


refused. 


MISUER PETE: 

Here is note from Eagle Eye 
for me after cocktail party. I quit. 
tomorrow for $7. 


Thank you, 
ANNA. 
DEAR ANNA! 

T understand now. First of all. 1 want 
you to know that I had nothing at all to 
do with that snotty note that Eagle Eye 
left you. 

Second, there is nothing 1 cin say to 
stop you from quitting. You have been 
deeply offended and I cannot blame you 
for wanting to go find a job where you 
re better appreciated. 

Here is the $7 1 owe you. Let me 
know where you hid the brooms and 
things. I will never forget your thor 
oughness or your schnecken. 


arewell, 
PETE. 
P.S. Attached is a note for Mother. 


Read it if you like. 


DEAR MOTHER: 

What a close call T've had! 
lize this, but 1 came 
within ’s breadth of marrying a 
shrew. the taming of which would have 
been impossible. Everybody, including 
you, has been nagging me, “Get mar- 
d, get married,” so when the first mar- 
riageabletype girl cme along, 1 pan- 
icked. 

What really happened was that I fell 
in love with the idea of getting mar 
ried. Eagle Eye (which was the name of 
the girl I haye been seeing) had her 


hooks out for some poor sap of an eli 
ble bachelor whom she could lead 
around by the nose —me. When I saw 
her note to Anna, I began to see the 
light. 

I took the note to Eagle Eye and we 
had a little chat. Suddenly that sweet 
exterior peeled away like varnish off a 
cheap painting, and I realized the bear- 
trap I had almost put my foot in. There 
are some cold-blooded, calculating schem- 
ers that I do business with on Madison 
Avenue who would look like innocent 
babes in the hands of a woman like 
this. And to think how close I came to 
marrying her! That is what they mean 
by a Fate Worse Than Death, 

Eagle Eye cost me the loss of Anna, 
but [ still have my books, my hi-fi and 
my blessed singleness. 

With love and relief, 
PETE. 


MR, PETE: 
Here you $7 back. I no quit. Such 
good laugh. Wish could see Eagle Eye 
face. 
‘Thank you, 
ANNA: 
DEAR ANNA? 

Welcome back aboard. 

There is some work I have to do at 
home on Wednesday, so you and I will 
have a chance to mect face to face, 

Looking forward to seeing you, 

PETE. 


MISTER PETE: 
T litle bit afraid to meet you tomor- 
row. Do not want you to be unhappy 
with way I look. Will wear Sunday 
dress. 
Thank you, 
ANNA. 
DEAR MOTHER? 

Why must you always hold out on 
important information? Up to today, 
from what you wrote in your first note 
about Anna, I had a perfect mental 
picture of her: fat, friendly and fiftyish, 
with a big grin and maybe a tooth miss- 
ing in front. 

Why didn’t you ever tet me know 
that Anna is a beautiful young girl? 
Didn't you trust me? Didn't you realize 
that someday T would come home and 
find out? 

1 walked in the place this afternoon 
and saw this lovely young thing with 
those big, wistful cyes looking at me, 
twisting that silly duster in her hands. 
I figured Anna got sick and sent her 
daughter, but then she said that she 
was Anna and wondered why I was 
looking at her that way, was I disap- 
pointed with her. 

Disappointed! She must have thought 
I was a little idiotic the IT kept 
trying to start to say something, but that 
speechlessness was entirely your fault, 
Mother. You know how I have always 
felt about the Pier Angeli-Marisa Pavan- 
type of girl. Here she was—the big 


eyes, the slim figure, the shy way about 
her —the whole package! 

So I just stood there looking stupid, 
thanks to you, I would have been able 
to handle the whole situation charm- 
ingly if I had not been expecting to 
say hello toa Hungarian Aunt Jemima. 

At any rate, as soon as I was able 
to shift a few gears in my head, we 
sat down on a couple of the plumped- 
up cushions and had a long talk. She's 
very well educated, speaks four lan- 
guages fluently, but hardly any English. 
She was a studenc in Hungary and ac- 
tive in the revolu ; when the Rus- 
sians moved 
and made it to the States on the Pre 
dent's special quota. A sad story, but 
she’s quite cheerful and wants to learn 
all about America. 

She has the softest, loveliest brown 
hair which, for some reason or other, 
reminds me of the color of fine, im- 
ported dark Danish beer. 

You could have given me a hint, at 
least. 


io. 


. she beat it to Vienna 


Love, 
PETE. 
DEAR ANNA? 

I have a remarkably good idea. You 
want to learn to speak better English. 
I want to try some authentic Hungari 
goulash, We have a saying here in 
America: “One hand washes the other." 

How about your staying and waiting 
for me on Friday, and I'll sample your 
goulash. After dat, FM teach you my 
English. That way, Ul be well fed and 
you'll be well educated. How about it? 

Cordially, 
PETE. 


MISTER PETE: 
I worried about washing hands with 
you. Not proper for girl in man's flat 
at night. You very, very good to say 
you help me with English, and T can 
make you wonderful szckely goulash, 
but I worry. Do not know. 
Thank you, 
ANNA. 


DEAR ANNA 
The English in your last note was 
absolutely awful. We don't say “flat” — 
we say “apartment.” You use the pres 
ent tense on future-tense verbs, and 
your infinitives are split from here to 
hell and gone. You've mastered four 
languages already, and you should catch 
this one quickly, but you need help. 

And I need a good meal. Do you 
know what it’s like to cat in restaurants 
all the time? My Diners’ Club booklet 
is thumbed to a frazzle, and so is my 
appetite. 

In two short paragraphs, I have stung 
your pride and appealed to your y 
One of these approaches has to work. 
Please be here tonight. 


DEAR PETE: 
Such a lovely evening. I use the in- 
terrogative construction — wasn't a 


lovely evening? Putting the question 
is the most difficult in English, but I 
learn with you help. 

Bring again the wine — tomorrow 
night—you must learn to like with 
meal. Red wine, for paprika schnitzel. 
The French say “a meal without wine 
is like a springtime without sunshine.” 


In English lesson, you tell me Amer 
ican history? 
‘Thank you, 
ANNAL 


DEAR ANNA: 

Fear not, I'l bring the wine. I can't 
imagine a springtime without sunshine, 
or iny apartment without Anna. 

By the way, your goulash is superb, 
and the paprika schnitzel sounds mouth- 
watering. 

Phe subject of tonight's lesson will 
be: “Great Romances of American Hi 
tory.” I'll help you with the homework. 
Thank you, Anna. 


Love, 
PETE. 


“T’'m simply bursting with questions, dear. Why 
are we going to Mexico? Did you finally 
give up your job at the bank? What about that 
suitcase full of money in the trunk?” 


PLAYBOY 


BEAT/ what it is 


(continued from page 20) 


in college. It’s true love, but they have 
no place to go. The back seat of a car is 
for puppy love and sprained backs. OR, 
they can use his apartment. What they 
don’t know is that there is a microphone 
concealed in the mattress. Their friend 
invites them to a party where he plays 
the tape before strangers. 

In San ncisco a group of young 
announces Religious Poetry Night, 
acting a hall full of the plump, 
mournful ladies (purple hats, veils, heav- 
ing freckled bosoms) who adore such 
things. The first poet gets up to read. 
“C——— $—— he shrieks at the 
audience. 

On Sue Street in Chicago a frozen- 
faced grilter stops a passer-by, pushing 
out his hand and murmuring, “What you 
Give me a piece of skin.” 

a sorry, I don't know you. 

"I don't know you cither, man, but 
you like to have a party?" He slides off 
and away with a passiv 
Jook which has nothing sweet about it: 
it plots impossible 1 ess, anything to 
make b 
know anybod: n” to every- 
body because he can't be bothered re- 
membering names. 

In midto nhattan a writer, Jack 
Kerouac, prepares for his interview on 
TV. “We're beat, man,” he says. “Beat 
means beatific, it means you get the beat, 
it means something. I invented it.” For 
the television audience he announces, 
“We love everything, Billy Graham, the 
Big Ten, rock and roll, Zen, apple pie, 
enhower — we dig it all. We're in the 
vanguard of the new religion.” Jack Ker- 
ouac likes to write of Charlie Parker as 
God and himself as the Prophet. 

‘These are hipsters. 

Who is the hipster, what is it? The 
pure beast is as hard to wack as the pure 
“student” or “midwesterner,” but fet us 
follow the spoor of history and symp- 
toms. We will probably find that “pure 
hipster” is a phrase like “100%, Ameri- 
can” —an unstable compound with an 
indefinite content. 

Hipsterism began in a complex effort 
of the Negro to escape his imposed role 
of happy-go-lucky animal. A few highly 
self-conscious urban Negro men sought 
to imitate “white” dithdence, or cool- 
ness, or beatness. They developed a style 
which was both a criticism of their Bible- 
shouting and jazz-loving parents and a 
parody of the detached, uninvolved city 
ofays. They improvised on an unstated 
theme—like bop—and if you weren't with 
it, with it and for it, you heard noth- 
ing but jangle. ‘Che horn rims of the in- 
tellectual came to be known as bop 
glasses. They blew fine abstractions, The 
joke was a good onc. 

Then their white friends took up the 


fashion, complicating the joke by par- 
odying a parody of themselves. Cool 
music was the artistic expression of this 
hypertensive chill. However, in order to 
keep from dancing, keep from shouting, 
keep from feeling, a further help was 
needed and it was found in heroin. Some 
of the earlier hot musicians had used 
na, many drank; these were 
springs toward jumping high in a group. 
‘There was a strong prejudice against the 
cats who went on junk, expressed in the 
superstition that you might mainline a 
fatal bubble of air mto your veins. Uh- 
uh, no baby, they said: and in practice 
they found that the junkie blew lous 
drum or horn, no matter what he 
thonght he was blowing. 

The new generation preferred supe 
celestial private music, however. Heroin 
dissolves the group and each man flies 
alone all the way to Barbados. And 
without Happing his arms. 

Many other young Americans felt 
beat, wanted to keep cool, and so into 
the arms of the first hipster society, that 
still unravished bride of bop quietness, 
ran three angry herds: 1. Mainstreet 
thugs with their sideburns, their cycles, 
and their jeans; 2. college kids and # few 
literary chappics, finding in the addict’s 
cool stance an expression of the frustra 
tion of Mluid-drive lives in which the 
juicebox had gone dry: and 3. Upper 
Bohemia, tired of Van Gogh, Italian 
movies, charades, and sex, and so ready 
to Uy antiaut, antisex, anti-frantic non- 
movement, “These latter comprise the 
Madison Avenue hippies, models who 
strip merely to express their hatred of 
shion magazines, admen and lawyers 
who mary call girls, a host of Ivy 
League symbol-manipulators, bloated 
with money and debt, pink with Gencral 
Electric sun tans and shame, who ex- 
press their benzedrine blues by wigging 
night near a blasting rig. “Well, you 
know .. . Albert Schweitzer doesn’t make 
me climb the wall... Is it true he 
cloped with Kim Novak?” 

“Eyeryone says," remarks the pretty 
girl who secks to please, “that I'm ex- 
ceptionally fastidious, but would you 
like me to do something nasty for you? 
I really wouldn't mind. My name is 
Grape Nuts, what's yours?” 

Let us now move in closer to the hip- 
ster’s harried heart, When the hipster 
makes it with a girl, he avoids admitting 
that he likes her. He keeps cool. He 
asks her to do the work, and his ambi- 
ion is to think about nothing, zero, 
strictly from nadayille, while she plays 
bouncy-bouncy on him. When the hip- 
ster makes it with boys, it’s not because 
he’s a homosexual and cares for it—it’s 
for money, a ride home, pass the time 
of night while waiting for the band to 
come back on. When the hipster steals 
a car, he doesn't keep it or sell it; he 
hides it where the squares will have 


trouble finding it, and writes “Mort & 
Louis A” in soap on the windshicld. 
When the hipster digs music, Proust, or 
religion, it's to talk over, it’s to carry 
round in his jeans, it’s to hit his bud- 
dies with; it makes no sense or feeling, 
and the weirder it is, the cooler the kick. 

In other words, the hipster is a spec 
tacular instance of the flight from emo- 
tion. He is like a sick refrigerator, Ia 
boring with tremendous violence, noise 
and heat, and all for one purpose 
keep cool. This refrigerator is powered 
by crime without economic need: an 
editor to one of the hipster writers com- 
plains, “Jeez, when I slept on park 
benches and boosted from the A & P, 1 
did it because I had to. My kick was 
that I needed sleep and food, I didn’t 
do it to tell people about.” The refrig- 
erator is powered by sex without pas- 
sion; the sole passion is for the murder 
of feeling, the extinguishing of the jit 
ters, The refrigerator is powered by re- 
ligion without faith; the hipster teases 
himself toward the black battiness of 
oblivio: nd all the vital refreshment 
which religion has given the mystics of 
the past is a distraction from the lovely 
stupor he craves. Unlike Onan, who 
spilled his seed upon the ground, the 
hipster spills his brains and calls it piety. 
He also wears music, art and religion as 
a kind of badge for icentification. In- 
stead of the secret handshake which got 
him into Uncle Don's Boys’ Club or the 
Orphan Annie Sccret Society, he now 
says, “You dig the Bird? Proust? Zen?” 

“I'm hip,” says his friend. This phrase 
means: No need to talk. No more dis- 
cussion. I'm with you. I got you. Cool. 
In. Bye-bye. 

The language of hipsterism is a 
toward non-communication, a mal for 
silence, The truest lingo is narcotics, 
because this more than anything gives 
Liule Boy Beat what he wants—release 
from imagination and the body—an illu- 
sion not of omnipotence, as we are some 
times told, but of a timeless browsing in 
eternity. In other words, a cool simu 
jation of death. The sentimental and 
sensational talk about drugs producing 
sex maniacs is nonsense, The man on 
habit needs nothing more than his fix. 
Quict, quict. He may perform terrible 
violence to get the drug, but not sex: 
nothing to do with the 
h of heroin. ‘The pale solt 
e of the addict, with his smudged 
ssive eyes and his drooping mouth, is 
almost ladylike in its sweetness. It has 
no fight or love in it. 

Heroin enables the hipster to stand 
guard over his soul, dreaming of cool 
nothing, beautiful beat nothing, while 
his fect go yatatat and he strokes a 
switchblade, a hand, or a copy of 
Swan's Way. Needless to say, the proto- 
and quasi-hipsters do not usually go all 
the way to the perfection of heroin. 


means 


The current fad for the hipster—his 
language, manners and autitudes—indi- 
cates that he is, as that fearful phrase 
goes, “no isolated phenomenon.” Jack 
Kerouac proclaimed, “Even the Ivy 
League is going hip.” Emerging out of 
bop, narcotics, and the subue rebellion 
of the Negro against the charge of being 
“happy, excitable, emotional.” the hip- 
ster takes one of his chief public mod- 
els from that most authentic American 
source, the movies. He ignores the in 
junction of the pious 13th Century mor- 
t, John of Garland. who wrote: “Be 
not a fornicator, O Student! Stand and 
sit upright, do not scratch thyself!” The 
Stanislavsky hipsters scratch as if their 
soul's unease were actually juicy teas, 
slouch as if leaning to catch Marlon’s 
word from earth or James’ from vaulted 
heaven. The movie shadow of Dean or 
the Brando of The Wild One iy a part 
of the image of the hipster. whether he 
be the smooth pink Ivy League meta 
hipster, staring at himsell in the mirror 
of one of those shops where they ap- 
parently do operations w remove the 
bones from men's shoulders, or the long- 
chinned hairy proto-hipster with a girl 
jiggling on the behind seat of his Har- 
ley-Davidson “74 In many theatres 
where The Wild One played, there was 
a lineup alterwards in the men’s room, 
the cyclists in their nail-studded black 
jackets scowling with adoration into the 
mirror as they rehearsed their public 
roles. Each man was Brando, distant 
and violent. Each man was Marlon, cool 
and beat. They stood in a row without 
shame, almost without vanity (so pure 
it was), like neophytes for sacrifice in 
their penitential Icather, silver trim, side- 
burns, and duck: haircuts. Scratch 
not, O Hipster! 

And so the hipster’s lines of communi- 
cition spread from a four-bit_ mor 
house in a small town of the midwest to 
the chic saloons of New York and the 
Coast. He reminds us of the teddyboys 
of England, the breaking-loose wild 
brats of defeated Japan. the existential 
ist zavous of Paris, tootling the petrified 
dixie they learned from old Beiderbecke 
records, His apologists, particularly the 
litcrary hipsters of San Francisco and 
New York, are fond of reaching back 
nto history to invoke the criminal gods 
of French poetry—Rimbaud, who  mys- 
teriously vanished into Alrica, Villon, 
who ended up dancing on the gallows, 
Genet, who is now a poet and play- 
wright hero of ater a career of 
thievery, blackm nd male prostitu- 
tion, The very important difference be 
tween the American literary hipster and 
his forcign models is that the great artist- 
qaiminals were tue outcasts from so- 
ciety: they did not pick themselves up 
by the seat of their own pants and toss 
themselves out. They were driven by 
class differences and economic pressure. 


A few of the Americans have performed 
spectacularly—mostly in the loonybir 
one even played William Tell with h 
wife and blew her head off—but these 
are individual troubles, not the product 
of any vast and windy guilt of society 
Who ain't got personal troubles? T di 
yours, man: but 1 got mine too, 

In any case, the 1958 hipster is not 
the bold medieval troubadour prince of 
song and con, nor the romantic adven: 
turer poet of Liter times, nor the angry 
driven Depression stifl: he is the true 
rebel without a cause. No, of course he 
has a cause—his charred self, but a self 
without connection or need. He is a 
reticent boyo with a yen for thuggery, 
ctant visitor to the affairs of men, 
lish loiterer near the scenes 
of violence. If he can't be a big boom- 
boom hero in a war. like Gary Cooper, 
at least he cin take the muffler olf his 
rod, like Marlon, Mainly he is afllicted 
with the great triumvirate discase of the 
American male—Passivity. Anxicty, Bore 
dom. Indiyidualists without individual 
ity. a sleepy brawl of knowing non 
thinkers, the loncly crowd at its grum- 
bling fonclicst, the hipsters fall naturally 
to the absolute submission of a 
riage to heroin. Like the submission to 
boredom in television and all the other 
substitutes for personal creativeness in 
American life. narcotics involve an ab- 
dication of good sense by men deprived 
of the will to make their own ways. 

“I dig everything, man.” 

"What do you want to do now?" 

“I don't know, man. Get some kicks 
somehow.” 

IE the description of the hipster as 
“passive” strikes you as harsh, look up 
the dictionary definition of the word 
“Med. Pertaining to certain morbid con- 
ditions characterized by deficient vital 
ity and reaction. 

The word hipster came in with bop, 
which is a way of keeping cool musi 
cally, at the same time ws narcotics ad- 
diction burgeoned—a way of keeping 
cool sexually. The drug-taking hipster 
is not a sexual anarchist; he is a sexual 
zero, and heroin is his mama, papa, and 
someone in bed. (The pusher in A 
Hatful of Rain is called “"Mother.") Not 
every quasi-hipster mainlines into the 
tattoo on his arm, of course, but the style 
of life is set by those who do. The cool- 
est boys call cach other “daddy-0," as 
if their passivity extends to thinking of 
every man as a potential guardian 
father, OF course, the waveling musi 
Gian also cannot be bothered to remem- 
ber names, so everyone is “nan,” “pops,” 
“daddy.0."| They worship the purple 
fantasy of torn-tee-shirted masculin 
created by Tennessee Williams, William 
Inge, and others who have invented a 
new theatrical type—the male imperson 
ator. Adorably brutal, stripped of the 
prime attributes of manliness—intelli- 
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in sizes 9 fo 


<4 Write 
oe 
Catalog 
Big men need the stomino ond quolity of o better 
shoe. We speciolize in finer footweor in lorge sizes, 


9 thru 16, widths AAA to EEE , .. the most up-to-dote 
styles in dress, sport, casuals, hond-sewn moccesins, 


exect forge size. Sotisfoction 
Ib. 703 BROCKTON, MASS. 


convos cosvols, boot ond bowling shoes, work shoes 
gucranteed. Write todoy for 
LINGUAPHONE 


‘ond fine kidskin slippers. All finest quolity in your 
FREE complete cotolog of styles. 
MAKES IT EASY TO LISTEN ond LEARN to 


SPANISH (Arirican or European) @ 
GERMAN © ITALIAN © JAPANESE 
MODERN GREEK . ICELANDIC 
Any ef 34 lenguages evcilable at heme 
Onty Lincuapnone. ‘rhe Workl's Standart Conversa: 

cane, brings the world's best native languare 


aehers into your home. 
‘You listen for Just 20 nilnutes 8 das—You bear the 
everyday ‘conversations UF 8 to 12 men and. women. 

correctly: AT HOME: from these Itfes 


FRENCH 


yet leatn tek i 
cc, conversational reeordings, the Same natural way 
you earned Fie tea eb 


Opportunities Here and 
ie WOrKT Over DY schoo} 
governments, busines firms Over 3. rll 

‘Send for FREE 


1 LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 


Linguaphone fs used 
homestay 
NEE Trlat 


1 T-23-028 Radio Clty, New York 20. N. ¥. 
Hower wud me: C) FREE NOOK CI Dette of FREE Wal 


‘sue 
Warld's Standard Conversational Methae 
Fet"Over Hal's Cantu 


SR Sea 
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PLAYBOY 


Do you have a 
“RICH MAN’S”’ 


Save money on 
Sizes 10-16-Widths AAA-EEE 


EROS KING-SIZE. INC. 553 Brockton, Moss. 


SPECIAL ANNIVERSARY OFFER! 


THE ONLY SHOE 
THAT'S REALLY OSFFERENT! 


‘“RIPPLE® SOLE 


“THE SROE 
THAT WALKS 
FOR you" 


Onty 
$15.95" 
Postparsd 


Orge eine 42 
odd #08 


One aren, 
renie” Fak We 
See: 

Toew an: 
ORLY muPrie 


YarsHh Np We arent lent 
seen fedieot’ soaentont! Feel 

hs action Po 
Tertieasey! 


ree maek. Way Wont 
MOEN TOD. 


*T al Ripple Mele Corperetion 


THE HACK SHOE CO 
‘2E West Aauws Ave + Deft PE} © Oxiemt Meh 


OW YOU CAM LEARN AWAKE ANO ASLEEP 


ew. 40 Ini, whew 


gence, purpose, control-they are the 
carvaccous Mac Wests of popular melo- 
drama. Having died James Dean and 
Charlie Parker ate defined as immortal. 
Living and gtowemg up a bit 
Brando is a waitor to this myth of 
saintly suicide by sporty car or herat 

They might have forgiven his giving up 
the bongos, but his receding hairline is 
a dixgrace to the cause, The strong si- 
Jent hero must ale be weak and pretty 

Oae of the curious bypuths of hipster. 
ism leads to their Larout religions camp. 
Jack Keromic sap. “We're in the van 
guard of the new religion,” which is a 
litle like the monk the story whe 
Claimed that he was world champ 
for humility, They picked up am Se 
John of the Cross for a time, Gatholic 
titwal, So Francés Awisi (they were 
St. Frantio): thea they moved on w 
ward Byzantine, Greek, and Orthedox 
fantasies, with shone and incenwe. they 
mate the Dostolevsky scene, In recent 
year some have taken to calling then 
selves Zen Hipsters. and Zen Boddhsm 
fon spread like the Astin flu. so that 
now you can open your fortune cookie 
in eae of the real cool Chinese revi 
ta of San Pranchee und fod a sip 
of paper with the straight poop: “Dy 
that crazy Zen sukiyaki. Only a square 
cats Chinese food.” Promiscuity im re- 
ligion suinds, like heroin, for deypair, a 
feverish embracing of despair. a payave 
10 dirationaticy. Zon and other 
surely have their hewuties but 
the hipster dives through them tie 
side show acrobat through a paper hoop 
—imto the same olf icy water of self 
dior below. The religions activities 
of the bipwers cure their unease im the 
world the way dancing check to cheek 
cures halitosis, 

No wonder the hipster says. “Nada, 
Im beat—I'm right in there. see— 
the most religious, the most humble 
Hee ewinging, man” He stammon be 
cause something ix misdng, a vital part, 
the central works His soul, seme of 
meaning. individual dignity (call it how 
you like) his been excised ax unnecces 
sary by a civilization very often prxtuc 
ing without good purpose, He feels hut 
Jove is not love, work @ not work, even 
pretest iy NOL protest anymore, On the 
consumer's assembly Line, in the Jesure- 
time sweatshop. be pieceworks that worst 
of all products of anxictyboredem. 
This & the response of retreat from the 
cold inanitics of his time payments, 
fenurieus discomion, dread of the su 
cesful future, Boredom is a corollary 
to anxiety, As the middle«lass man now 
buys @ brick for dhe new church (Deer 
God need that basement bowling alley?), 
%) the hipster ties co find himsell in iy 
tuitions of meaning through the Anchor 
edition of Zen tales, or through some 
other fashionable interior decoration. 
Naturally he saammers, “Cool, mon, real 


cool” He wants to stop moving. jitter 
ing. flitering. He displays himself as 
exemplary becuse he has no wife. chil 
dren, responsibilitics, politics, work, The 
niddiogass man both has and does o 
have these things, Who can call mov 
ing bits of paper a job? Most Americans 
are paper-movers. How is love olf wile 
aml children more than a social habit 
aman feels qua man (not as bus 

father) that he has eo authorsty 
except in his owe home 

When a man’s louse o bas only castle, 
he has no castle, 

Both smugness and ambition are char 
acteristics of human beings aot of ant 


tals, though vats amd rabbits cin be 
taught despair by repeated electric 
shocks Faced by the threat of absolute 


manipulation, the hipster mobilizes him 
sell for a List stand—and hops about the 
cage. Dwitching his tail, bumping the 
charged wires 

The chohe which tcfty us that Ameri 
cang lowe Things, Pomesions, dovs not 
40 lar cnough. Americar also demand 
experiences of power. one wiy or the 
other, in penon or vat of the picture 
tube. This seems normal enough to be 
4 contition of bile, bat mot when th 
starved mirage power crowds the 
Quictnes which gives experience mean 
ing and organizes a man wo face his pet 
working. lev. having 
dying. Certain experiences 
lead away fv rather than toward, and 
faster and fater we go the expericnce 
docs not help: we try wilder experience 


this do not help: still more wild 
wilder, The extreme of a thatulent sub 
mission to the mave media eve 

stops all experionce in ity € 


the guise of giving poefect experiences 
which make it possible to carry on, Tele 
vision 23 2 medium of entertatument ss 
not the villain any more thin good 
whiskey in a vil 3; they can both be 
good trices He iy the blewed aut 
sion by depleted souls which dextoys 
Relaxation is one thing=sharing expe 
rience vicariously is a great experience 
to which the wination entitles us 
To be sunned is her matter en 
ely, Despair by clectromic shock, 
Sensitive to all thin, the hipster 4 
decided to quit—reign—have no more 
of it tastead of being part of a mies 
audience before the picture tubes, he 
becomes am audicnce of ome belore the 
hypo. He gives up on the iaue of being 


human in society, He deciles that the 
problem docs not exist for him, He dis 
alliiates. ‘The man who cares is now de- 


rided for being “frantic” 

But of course the hipster iy vill a 
part of » bewildered America in which 
‘Tab Hunter confides to an 6 
that he can only sleep with his Teddy 
bear in bed with hire The hipster is 
victim of the mest hopeless condition 
of Mavery—the slave who does not know 


rviewer 


that he is uw alave and is proud of his 
slavery, it “treedom.” incurable? 
Nearly, “The posture of ney 
passivity thinks it i religion 
Thom, instead it ts a mob phenomenon 
These Nitilists sail dreamy dows the 
Nile of throughway America, spendi 
many a slecples day hyuring out « 
thing real cool to de at night. amd end 
Up trying to Convince themselves, as Jack 
Kerouac docs, that Chaitic Parker is 
God Keoroun’s biatmen in hiy novel, 
On the Road, search for coulness within 
thar beatness. lupnes within their 
jeansanddirty-hair dream of quickics 


with marvelous girly (who also weer 
disty bait and. jeans), Occasvorally, ies 
in che Kerouse variety of sipertrantic 


wirhipster, sex tikes the phice af dope. 
Thus is a Rind of sex which alo thes 
the place of sex. The way 
gloat over pressions, he keeps sore of 
his hero's cratic bhives, forgetting that 
—it you ave the Who Uney VEN 
as a weapon—every noih in a weapon 
weakens the weapon. 

The hipster is a street-comner, har, and 
Partying phenomenon, # cereature of 
mobs One Rimbaud nay be a genius; 
2 crawl of the Nn carbon (ut 
for yaychoanalysis hud thiy in tvor 
ic: Freud believed in the prime value of 
in & ecewary control by 
ligence. In other words he 
ved! society deypite the discon 
cisilaation, “The bipster gives 
cicty, gives up intelligence, and 
be is doing this in favor of the emotions: 
hay already, without making o 
decision bout them, let his feclings weep 
away through a leaky perwmatity, What 
fe left is a spasmodic jerk, thongh some 
of the individual spokesmen also have 
vivacrous tilent Neo wonder chat dhe 
madbuuse is sen as the reluge of their 

best ininds.” Ca here we come 

These still mooabitds aura aut te be 
rigid carth satellites, rocketed by be 
Teaucrats beyond their ken into the aur 
of reality, where they circle in a pattern 


some men 


muper 


ye tal. 


eoeouons, but 


but 


determined without choice, give out a 
Wishing sigeel draw tu cath and 
born, Crumble, vaneh 


When Yeats looked into the fature to 
find a terrible savior, an cvolution up 
from animality into something strange 
and wonderful: 

What rough beat, is howr come 

round ot last, 

Slouches toward Bethlehem to be 

born? 
he did not mean James Dean. Per- 
haps, as they claim, the tunneling hip- 
ser’s avaidance af feeling cm bead to 
a new honeny of emotion, Perk 
ground hog might someday teara to fly, 
but man O man, that will be one strange 


bad. 
Oo 


HOW TO WIN 


(continwed from page $1) 


“Heek, no” he said. but TE know be 
was Going to remember 

“Hine” f murmured, “No anemia 
or anything like thar? The color of your 
skin. for instance ... well... this ss no 


time to lk Tike that PE mean it may 
Uuow vou off your game 
Alter about 10 ex of this, Phil 


was tatuerd to a hypochondiiac pulp 
ig him G1, Gl was simple, [n face 
he would not have gotwen a point if 1 
haie't been a bit of my game fom 
Ling woo much, | developed a little 
Ht oO. CHYIN oUt to hin ay Ie 
Cane up to the Watel your anklet 

Finally. a word of caution must be ex 
tended in reference to mowing how to 
win agamst women. 1 refer especially to 
indi 
women in 
e 


ilual contest. Men rarely engage 
IM CHLEIpEBES 90 WE ex 
Minate thone 
Now men are so gracious by ature 
when dealing with women. and women 
so inherently vindictive. that tity win 
han és the climax of the 
Hers eflart. 


ning fron 


however a 
man mint abandon all senye of poli 
tose of graciownos and of gallantry. 
These efiete characteristic have no place 
geal winners makeup. He oust 
furthermore. assume that his female 
Poncat ts filled with guile and likely « 
tive any mcdhod of achieving victory beth 
during amd ulter the game 

For simplicity’s sake. ket us ayame a 
game of twohanded poker with a 16 


To achieve thin san 


cont Havit, Women are at their most dif 
fenle ot poker and sell engage in any 
amount of wriguling, dodging and back 


tracking to obtain their ends 
VT assame that the good winner knows 
chough not co fe st woman get away with 
such statements as, “Ob. T thoustt you 
could bet Ay 10 cemty ay you Liked 
as long as it way in 10 cents” ( 
when she has four aces.) Or, “Somebody 
shoukd have told me a flush docsn’t beat 
four Kings.” Or, even. “E bad three aces 
to open, but you sce, Laplic them ap. 
When the juime is done and the male 


mm 


iy the winner, that is the Cine when 
strategy comes inte its own. ‘The woman 
will say. “HE just wase'e lucky tonight” 


A goed winner must come back quickly 
with, “Poker is a game of intelligence” 
Ax a Baal offering, the woman will 
with, “E Know you Nave te get 
win anything. 
The stopper for this is a firm “Not 
nevesarily. But you do have to know 
what to do with the cards you get.” 

f admit there iva beck of mule suave 
new aboot woh tcues, but we live i 
an era when ruthlessnes must be 
key word, ‘Ihe price of bemg a good 
winner & eternal vindictiveness, 


FOR MEN OF GOOD TASTE 


» FLYING JODHPUR 


18, “9 


By Tect Catalin, Mesics’s 
foest tooenaters, Sots, 
cercdertabh. fully Meets tore. 
Bert teade of sages Bester 
Conhoran Brown, Taw ot Black. Stpey Se kX 


OWN PY AeAih Mammen mAAnanrnne enim me enrAni 


NAVARRO BROS. 


Oct, ¥ 9H SAM PRANCHICO ST. a PASO, THLAS 


booklet tells ay 
How vou | tik 
| can app youre 
| atmos TAL 
2 INCHES enough 
To Your 
Heicur |— 


Lack of heght can hurt yout 
chances for success! Why sell 
yoursell short? “ELEVATORS,” 
amazing hegnticeressing 
‘shoes make you almost 
Zieches taller 

instantly Orly you 


throw “ELEVATORS” 

secret, bet every 
one ummediately m- 
tices the Cifference 
in your appearance, 


eae | 


STORETARLOW Soke Covro., 

Oxpt, P2SR, Breckton 60, Mews. 
Hicave wend bree Beekiet showing we hee | can 
be'talters | wraerrtand se salesmac walt ah, 
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PLAYBOY’S INTERNATIONAL DATEBOOK 


BY PATRICK CHASE 


Mark this one down in advance: jazz 
aficionados —sbolarm, perlorming cet 
und just plain toctappers—will have 
an Opportunity to make the current jar 
scene in Rome, Paris and London via 
a E7day tour leaving New York by air 
‘on May 1. ‘The romp covers a good sam 
pling of the offbeat bistros and cafés 
where our Continental cousins blow 
thear briny out nightly und mighely: 
teat member toting thelr own bonne 
will get a chance to st in on pine sce 
sions at all principal joints, “Total cost 
is under SIO0G, ; " 

A couple of Urampingly good reason 
for Reto | in England in Marc —deypite 
the usually foul weather — are the gruct 
ing Grand National Stceplechave at Liv. 
erpool and the great intervarsity beat 
race on the “Thames, continuing a 30 
year hoceyed tivalry between Oxford 
and Cambridge, “The crawl nine 
tems of the show at both thee todos 
While you'te in London, make a pote 
to viit the wonderful Elivabodan 
sesamrant in the Gore Horel; you'll 
dive into roast peacock and such with a 
forked dagger, ywilling mead the while. 
Micewards you might try the fansed 
Windeaill theatre whine — motiontew: 
nudes (Lancy law see nudes can't more 
onsiage) are not half so much fan as 
the dancers whose tops seem to fall off 
Dy mistake it most every performance. 

Along about April when spring. be 
pins to pep up tired blood, weekends 
away from your bachelor dips sem more 
alluring than cyer. For those bracing 


breaks. a special carhire deal is worth 
remembering. For a scant 10 bucks — 
and trom mont any airportyou can rent 
an Avis Gar for a full 24 hours plus 
miles of free driving, I New Orleans 
is your ager for such a jaunt you 
might look into the candiclight parties 
in old French arter patios or uy a 
tip up the Mississippi to moss-hung 
plantations during the Spring Feuval, 
Hf bir or pleasure takes you te Tueen, 
a rented car can be your passport to the 
mass May 5 exodus of all the population 
across the Mexican border tor the bull- 
fights. For that matter, a weekend in 
Mexivo City, if you cam tear yourscll 
away that secon, is quite a bet. Minium 
nutes apply there in April, even at the 
top hotels, \ room at the de luxe Alfer, 
for example, stats at $9. Prices are com- 

able in Acapulco. should you prefer 

igh living by the sn instead of living 
High in the mountains, 

He yowre motoring south through the 
US, for san and fun, watch for the 
Master Hosts sign posted outside a small 
number of selected hixury motel, and 
surely stop at one, “The places so marked 
combine resort facilitiog (pools, for in 
stance) with hotel conveniences (like 
breaklast in your room) and some added 
Bimmicks such as bedroom lights chat 
dim ever so slowly at your touch, 

For further information, wetite to Janet 
Pilgrim, Playboy Render Service, 292 B. 
Ohio St, Chiengo U1, Mlinoss. 


WHAT SORT OF MAN 
READS PLAYBOY? 


Capable of turning a fair young lady's head with calculated praise or supervising th 


murtini, the eLaynoy reader both gets around and fives it up. Very ap the fel 

Bar in Chis Ambassador East Hotel or similar chic spas Buots Ac , tua 

conducted eating independent research organization, the PLavnoy reader is in a cla 
ttion, position and income than that ol any other men's magazine. Want to kis 


ambience? Writ 


PLAYBOY ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT + 232 EB. Ohio St, Chicago, MI 22000 


at the Lamed Purp 


preparation of a 


ontinging megazine survey 
haractoived by higher 

nore about the rLlaynoy 
Ave., New York, PL &7470 


Samovar 
VODKA ¥ Evponce 
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AMERICAN BEAUTY PUNCH. Pour over HoT TOMODDY. One ji; 
¢ ina punch bowl: one bottle (fifth) Vodka, juice of ¥% lemon 
one bottle (fifth) tomato juice, seasoned 


p or bitters for 
extra tang. Stir well and leave to chill, Vodka and one part 


Float fresh or frozen whole strawberrie menthe, ove 


Lovely to | ode ful to dein’ nish with sl PRODUCT OF U S.A. SCHENLEY OISTILLERS CO., NYC. 


MADE FROM GRAIN 80 ANO 100 PROOF. 


Samovar Vodka... distilled dry—couldn’t be dryer! 


